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MEMOIR OF MR. JOHNSTONE. 


we ~~ 


Mr. John Johnstone was born in the city of Kilkenny, in Ire- 
land, on the first day of August, 1760.* His father, who held 
the posts of quarter, riding, and pay masters in an Irish regiment 
of horse, intended his son for the profession of the army. His 


death, which happened in the year 1770, prevented this design 
from being carried into effect. In consequence of that event, it 


was thought more advisable that Mr. J. should turn his attention 
to the law, and accordingly, at the age of twelve, he was articled 
to Mr. Jones, an attorney in Dublin, with whom he continued 
five years; and, being a great favourite with him, would probably 
have succeeded him in his business, but for the following unhappy 
occurrence, which effected an abrupt separation. Mr. Jones, ina 
moment of passion, was about to chastise his clerk in a mode that 


the high spirit of Mr. Johnstone could not brook. He warmly 
’ 


* His name is properly spelt Johnston ; the ¢ was added by Mr. Harris on 
his dibut at Covent-garden, as he said, ‘‘ to make it look longer, and distin- 
suish it from the Johnsons, who were all damn’d bad actors,” 
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resented this affront; and, there being no chance of accommoda- 
tion after an outrage of such a nature, our hero resigned his situ- 
ation, and with it all hopes of legal prosperity. 

He now came over to this country, and the money which he 
had saved during his clerkship in Dublin, was soon exhausted in 
London. A merchant from the former city arrived very oppor- 
tunely to his assistance. He had been empowered by Mr. John- 
stone’s mother to make inquiry after her son, and with this gen- 
tleman our hero returned to his native country somewhat the 
lighter for his journey. 

The army was again thought of for his future support, and in- 
terest was made with a distant relation, who enjoyed the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel, to procure him a respectable situation in his regi- 
ment. He was made a Cadet, and so continued for two years, 
with a very good prospect of promotion ; but the same indignant, 
though perhaps justifiable spirit, which he manifested on the oc- 
casion before-mentioned, proved once more injurious to his inter- 
ests, and compelled him to relinquish all thoughts of gaining dis- 
tinction by the sword. The jealousy of a lieutenant in the same 
regiment impelled him to make use of certain terms of reproach 
which Johnstone retorted by chastising the offender on the spot. 
For this breach of discipline he was called to a court-martial at 
Clonmell, where the regiment was then quartered, but dreading 
the result, he privately set off for Dublin, and, through the good 
offices of the colonel, all further proceedings were dropped. 

The stage now appeared to be his dernier resort, and having 
been in the habit, while with Mr. Jones, of transacting business 
with Mr. Ryder, then manager of the Smock-Alley Theatre, he had 
long entertained a partiality for the drama, which his other pur- 
suits had not permitted him to indulge. Contrary to the wishes of 
his mother and his friends in general, he now determined to ap- 
pear on the boards, and he accordingly made his débdt in Lionel, 
with a degree of success which greatly exceeded his expectation. 
He was immediately engaged by Mr. Ryder, and rose rapidly into 
the favour of the audience. About this time he married Miss 
Poitier, daughter of Captain Poitier, and his great merit having 
attracted the notice of Macklin, during one of his summer excur- 

sions, the veteran recommended him to Mr. Harris, by whom Mr. 
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Johnstone and his wife were speedily engaged, for three years, at 
a salary of fourteen, sixteen, and eighteen pounds per week. Li- 
onel was again chosen for his first appearance, which took place 
October 2, 1783. His success fully justified the favourable report 
of Mr. Macklin, and Mr. Johnstone ranked from that period as 
the first vocal performer on the Covent-garden stage. 

Mrs. Johnstone died in.the summer of 1785, of a decline, and 
his enemies endeavoured to propagate an invidious report upon 
this occasion, witha view to throw some imputation on his cha- 


racter. The aspersion was as false as it was cruel, and it is asserted | 


by a person who was with Mrs. J. in her last moments, that she 
spoke on her death-bed to this effect, ‘‘ Let those who love me, 


love my husband, for he has been the best of husbands to me.’ 


A declaration that effectually destroys the credit of the calumny 
with which a few malicious persons were anxious to load his repu- 
tation. | : 

What remains of Mr. Johnstone's history is soon told. In the 
summer of 1791, he was engaged at the Haymarket, where he 
appeared for the first time in the character of Clifford, in Major 
North’s play of the ‘* Kentish Barons.’ Of this company he 
for many years formed a member, infinitely to his own credit, 
and to the respectability and advantage of the concern. In the 


year 1800 he was one of the eight performers who were the prin-’ 


cipals in the memorable contest with the managers respecting 
benefits, &c. &c. In the summer of 1803 he visited Dublin, 
where martial law being proclaimed, on account of the rebellion, 
he and the other performers were under the necessity of perform- 


ing in the day time. He made his appearance in Sir Callighan 


O'Brallaghan, in ‘* Love a la mode,” and Looney Mactwolter, in 
the «* Review ;"’ and introduced himself to his countrymen, who 
were loud in their greetings, with an ‘‘ Occasional Lyric Ad- 
dress,” written by Mr. T. Dibdin. He this year quitted the sta- 
tion he had so long held in the Covent-garden company, and 
joined that of Drury-lane, making his first appearance in Sep- 


tember, as Murtoch Delany, and has ever since continued to 
perform at this theatre. 

Mr. Johnstone’s second wife, to whom he was married in. 
December, 1792, was a Miss Bolton, daughter of Mr. Bolton, 
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of Bond-street, wine merchant to the King and Prince of Wales. 
He has had many children, one of whom, a fine girl, alone 
survives: of this young lady he speaks in the following affection. 
ate terms—‘’ She is good, fair, and accomplished ; the pride and 
prop of my declining years.” 

Though Mr. Johnstone originally appeared as a singer, and 
was for several seasons at the her:d of the operatical department, 
at Covent-garden, he has of late years contined his perfurmauces 
to Hibernian characters,, of which he is avowedly and decisively 
the most finished representative. 

He may be said to have added a new character to the English 
Comedy, since his unprecedented excellence in such parts has 
induced our modern dramatists to consult their interest, by fram- 
ing opportunities for the exhibition of his unique talents, to 
which, in many instances, they have been entirely indebted. for 
the success of their productions. He may, indeed, be considered 
one of the greatest players that ever trod the stage; his acting is 
the richest and most natural that can be imagined, and never 
fails to convulse his audience with laughter; his words drop. 
from his mouth like honey; there is no labour to be whimsical, 
but his humour flows with so much ease that it keeps the risible 
faculties constantly on the alert during his continuance on the 
scene. Amongst the few specimens of perfect acting which it has 
been our lot to witness, are his Looney Mactwolter and Dennis 
Brulgruddery ; his style of painting the passions and oduities of 
the latter character beggars description; its beauties are to be 
seen and felt with delight, but cannot be minutely illustrated ; 
they are like the masterly touches of a fine painting, the more the 
observer considers it the more will the eye discover deserving ap- 
probation. 

Of all the performers at present upon the stage, Mr. Johnstone: 
is decidedly the one who has the least to fear from the attacks of 
criticism, or the efforts of rivalry. On the unequalled merits of 
his acting all appear agreed, and the attempts which have been 
made to imitate his style, while they tended to increase our admi- 
ration of the original, have uniformly been attended with the 
completest failure. There is no performer therefore whose loss it 
would be so difficult to replace, and though we are fully aware of 
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elapse ere a successor can be found possessed at once of the rich 
and native humour, the superior abilities, and the personal requi- 
sites which so eminently characterize this inimitable performer. 
Mr. Johnstone's appearance and manners are altogether those 
ofa gentleman. He is happy in the acquaintance. and esteem of 
many persons of the first distinction in the United Kingdom, and 
enjoys the society of a number of the most respectable families. 
Exclusively of the emoluments he derives from his profession, he 


has been prudent and fortunate enough to realize an independency, . 


which secures him against the malevolence of fortune, and the 
whims and caprices of managers. It is such men as Johnstone 
that have raised the character of the stage from the state of degra- 
dation in which it once existed, and rescued the profession of an 
actor from the scorn and contumely which formerly attended it. 


MEMOIR OF MISS O'NEILL. 


(Continued from page 332, and concluded ) 


A short time before her departure from her native soil, Mr. Kean 
made his first aprearance in Dublin as Richard III, the character 
which stamped his fame in London.- His‘style, so eminently na- 
tural, forcible and original, could not fail of producing the same 
effect in Ireland. The theatre was consequently crowded in a 
manner unheard of since the Garrick Manic, ind admiring crowds 
nightly retired to their homes enraptuied with this new favourite, 
who has revived the slimbering taste for the drama, and who, At- 
las like, has literally burne the world of Ol. Drury triumphantly 


on his back, rescuing it from a fate nearly as disastrous as that 
the late theatre experienced. Mr. Kein is waguestionably the fin- 


est actor of the present day; his talents are of the very first order; 
hot sublimely unintelligible, not meiely uvivations of his prede- 
Cessors—no! Mr. Kean’s delineauons of £-rhurd, Sir Giles and 
Othello, are as original as they are simple, ouiural and affecting. 





the general fallacy of such forebodings, yet we think we may safely 
predict that on the death or retirement of Johnstone, years will | 
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Miss O'Neill perforined the character of Portia to the Shylock of 
this great actor. In the higher scenes she was extremely excel- 





lent; and her delivery of tie celebrated passage, 
*« The quality of mercy,’ &c. &c. 
was singularly beautiful. 

On Thursday, October 6, 1814, Miss O'Neill made her first ap- 
pearance in London as Juliet. Her fame had preceded her, and 
the papers teemed with laboured descriptions of her great personal 
and mental endowments. Such extravagant panegyries, by raising 
expectations merely to disappoint them, frequently prove extreme- 
ly detrimental to débutantes, and excite lasting prejudices against 
the object of them. In this instance, however, Fame was no liar, 
and the reports of the press transgressed not ‘‘ the modesty of 
truth.’ Her graceful form, action and countenance, were exactly 
suited to the interesting Juliet, and her luxuriant tresses dressed 
in the most simple style, completed the fascination of her appear- 
ance. She at once rivetted the attention of the audience, and 
established a reputation which carnot fail of stability. Her voice 
when in the level note is like the gentle bleating of the lamb, * or 
the soft murmuring summer brook, but when raised to express 
the stronger, the sublimer feelings of the soul, it is copious in the 
extreme; yet never, even in the loudest burst of passion, is it un- 
harmonious. , 

Nature has bestowed upon. Miss O'Neill, as she has upon the 
great actor I have just described, a mind at once comprehensive 
and original, and endowed her with every requisite to form a first- 
rate actress. Her playful manner with the Nurse was inexpressibly 
fascinating ; and her soliloquy previously to swallowing the sopo- 
rific draught, was admirably descriptive of the emotions of a san- 
guine mind, torn by the conflicting sensations of eager hope, ter- 
ror at the possibility of the draught being actually poisonous, and 
the natural timidity of a young female. Her broken sentences, 


* The writer of this Memoir has certainly a most extraordinary manner of 
expressing himself; but as we should be sorry to mar the elegance of his style, 
we have printed the above passage as we received it. His affection for the 
woolly tribe may perhaps easily be accounted for— 


‘“* A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” £¢. 
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agitated form, frantic deportment, and the speaking horror of her, 


eye, all combined, presented a portraiture fully equal to the best 
_ efforts of any actress that ever Appeared i in the character. 


“¢ Ah, would I were in Conway’s place, 
Pcor Romeo’s part enacting ; 

Yet looking but in Juliet’s face, 
I should forget my acting.”’ 


One evening, during the run of “ Romeo and Juliet,” Miss 
O'Neill, on her entrée, was saluted as usual most cordially by the 
pit, some gentlemen in which had prepared an elegant laurel 
wreath, tastefully plaited, which was thrown at her feet ; to it was 
attached the following copy of verses :— 


_© Unrivall’d mistress of that wond’rous art, 
Which can by mere illusion melt the heart ;_ 
Sway all our passions by its sweet controul, 

And rouse the finest feelings of the soul ; 
Thine is the cunning, thine the magic skill 
To lead our senses captive at thy will; 
To make us feel by turns, as flows the strain, 
The wild extremes of pleasure and of pain. 
Each passion as thou wilt thou can’st excite, 
Or joy, or pity, terror or delight ; 
Freeze us with horror, or with anguish tear, 
Elate with hope, or plunge us in despair ; 
Sublime, pathetic, phrenzied, or serene, 
Thou reign’st alike all powerful o’er the scene. 
This wreath, which late.the Tragic Muse, deep griev ‘d, 
From Siddons’ hand unwillingly receiv’d, 
And wept to see it droop, while none could claim 
A title worthy to revive its fame, 
This sacred wreath with juy she places now, 
Admir’d O’ Neill, upon thy youthful brow. 
Long may it flourish there, as bright, as green, 
As ever upon Siddons’ brow ’twas seen ; 
Long may’st thou grace, like her, the British Stage, 
_ The pride, delight, and wonder of our age.” 


The remaining characters in which Miss O'Neill las appeared 
iince her arrival in London, having been regularly recorded and 
Commented upon in the pages of the Theutrical Inquisitor, it is 
heedless to prolong this Memoir by mentioning them here. I 

Vou. VII, : 36 
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shall therefore conclude it at once; conscious that no praise of 
mine cap possibly increase the estimation in which Miss O'Neill js 
already held by the town, or add any weight ‘to the expression of 
the public voice, which has pronounced her to be incomparably 
the first tragic actress now upon the stage. ° E. 


Huscellanics. 


MR. KEAN. 


On the 25th June Mr. Kean received from the hands of Mr. Pal- 
mer, (the father of the Drury-lane stage,) the magnificent Cup 
which the Committee and the Performers awarded him for his ad- 


mirable performance of Sir Giles Overreach. The ceremony took 
place at two o’clock on the stage. 
After reading the names of the donors, viz.— 


The Right Hon. Lord Byron, Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, Hon. G. Lambe, S. 
Davies, Esq., Chandos Leigh, Esq., Messrs. Pope, Oxberry, Palmer, Dibdin, 
Rae, Wewitzer, Harley, Knight, Powell, Braham, Pyne, Hughes, Wyatt, G. 
Smith, Peake, Madame Storace, Mrs. Billington, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Bland, 
Mrs. Sparks, Mrs. Mardyn, Mrs. Orger, and others of the Drury-lane corps, 
amounting to upwards of fifty persons— 


Mr. Palmer, in presenting the Cup to Mr. Kean, said, it would be 
impossible for him, by any observation of his own, to add to the 
high and merited eulogium which had been unanimously expressed 
by his colleagues in the tribute which they offered by him to Mr. 
Kean’s admirable talents. ‘ But, believe me, Sir,”’ said Mr. Pal- 
mer, “ you cannot feel more satisfaction in receiving this Cup 
than I have pleasure in presenting it by the desire of the Ladies 
and Gentlemen whose names are inscribed upon it. Permit me to 
wish you long life, health, and happiness to enjoy it.” 


Mr. Kean then returned his thanks for the honour done him, 0 
the following manner ;— 





n 
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«‘ Gentlemen, if I ever lamented the want of eloquence, I must do so on the 
present occasion, when I feel how incapable I am to express what I feel, or to 
reply to my friends in the glowing language which they have used.. I cannot, 
but lament my deficiency, and trust they will accept the honest dictate of my 
heart in the declaration, that I consider this as the proudest moment of my ex- 
istence. In public favour there has been, there will be those that hold a supe- 


- rior rank to myself; I truly value the publie approbation, but the favour I 


have gained in the opinion and attaehment of my professional Colleagues is 


most flattering to the best feelings of my heart, and the recollection of it shall 


never be effaced from my memory. It has ever been my study to obtain their 


good opinion, and this token of their regard I proudly conceive to be a testi- 


mony of the success of my endeavours. 


“| shall study to be brief, but I must be insensible if I did not truly appre- 


ciate the honour conferred upon me in the present tribute, and the past atten-. 


tions of the father of the stage. A just and commendable prejudice exists in 
favour ofearly impressions, and a compliment is increased when it comes from 
a veteran (who remembers and venerates the old school) by whom the talegts 
of Garrick and Barry are held in reverence, and who trod the stage along with 
them. The approbation of Mr. Palmer therefore comes to me with peculiar 
gratefulness. 

‘“ Permit me to conclude by saying, that however houourable to my feel- 
ings, I should receive this valuable mark of your commendation with diffidence, 
did not my heart whisper me that my professional success gratifies me the most 
by its affording me the means of serving those who may not be so fortunate as 


myself—for I trust that no one, however hostilé, can say of me that Iam 


changed by fortune. I offer you individually my sincere thanks, assuring you 


that it shall always be my study to preserve your good wishes, and that the me- 
mory of this hour shall be engraven on my heart to its latest pulsation.” 








THE DRAMATIST.—No. I. 


‘¢ To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To mend the genius and to raise the heart, 

To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold, 
For this the Tragic Muse first trod the stage—" 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 


If you think the following remarks worthy of a place in your 
publication, your insertion of them will oblige a comstant reader ; ° 
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and as | ain making very extensive collections for an entire and 


general History of the Stage, ancient and modern, with illustra- 
tive and original anecdotes relative to the most celebrated per- 
formers and authors, I will with your permission remit to you a 
portion of my labours monthly, under the title of the Drama- 
TisT. * . 

I remain, Sir, your sincere well-wisher, 

May, 1916. G. C—J), 

Throughout the whole circle of human inventions and institu- 
tions, there is ne vue (generally speaking) that would contribute 
more iinmedistely or more effectually to improve the manners and 
reform the minds of society, than that of theatrical performances, 
if pr per'y managed and cultivated. To the unbiassed mind which 
views the drama in this light, the advantages which might and do 
“result from it must be obvious. By operating on the passions of 
the human frame, the stage possesses a virtue peculiar to itself ; for 
while the eye.beholds, and pity sheds the sacred tear for the mise- 
ries of the friendless orphan, or the pangs of a dying sinner, the 
wretchedness of the one or the misery of the other passes not un- 
heeded by the virtuous and feeling heart, but by operating on the 
tender passions produces an effect far more certain and efficacious 
than the most learned discourses that ever issued from the pulpit 
of eloquence and learning. Against the incroachments of vice and 
folly, the institution of the drama is one of the most effectual bar- 
riers that could possibly have been invented by the fertile genius 
of man. It excites the spectator to deeds of humanity and_good- 
ness, it @rouses s'tumbering virtue from her lethargy, and restores 
the misled (yet not entirely vicious) mind to happiness, peace, and 
the probity it had forsaken, 

That at no period since the introduction of dramatic exhibitions 
has the stage been brought to such perfection as at present, must 
be allowed by all, an yet, beholding the contemptible productions 
which are nightly suffered to make their appearance, we might be 
apt to imagine that the stage was degenerated to the lowest state 


* We shall be glad of a continuance of G. C—d’s correspondence, but are 
always more happy to receive anecdote than argument. Ld. 


. 
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of barbarism and ignorance. When we behold the great assem- 
blage of varied talent, which is. concentrated in our two great 
‘National theatres; when we behold the names of Kemble, Young, 
Kean, and O'Neill grace the performances of the present day, we 
are lost in wonder at the trifling, foolish productions which are 
suffered to appear upon the stage, and usurp the place of the le- 
gitimate drama. Instead of reviewing with care and attention the 
various pieces which are laid before them, and making their selec- 
- tion with taste and discrimination, the managers now leave the 
choice to the determination of chance, or that of biassed friend- 
ship. This in a great measure is the cause of the degeneracy of 
the stage. But that there are some exceptions—some great ex- 
ceptions—justice must allow, which, without doubt, reflect ho- 
nour on those concer:.ed, and deserve the highest praise. Yet 
when we see immense sums lavished on the forwarding and pro- 
ducing a ‘* new grand Melodrawe," or a medley of scenes from 
various pantomimes, exhibitions which are an insult to decency 
and common sense, then must the lash of criticism be raised and 
unsparingly applied to the inventors and producers of such gross 
absurdities. | 

Are we to suppose that dramatic genius is lost? No: many of 
the plays and pieces that have of late years been produced, have 
had genius, interest and wit to recoramend them, aad have in 
some measure shewn that the talent fur the crama bas not entire- 
ly left us. But the generality of the productions that have been 
brought forward are for the most part cull in the estreme, with 
nothing but a grand display in the I:st scene to ensuve their fa- 
vourable reception ; yet we are daily “ very respectfully inforined” 
that these pieces are ‘‘ received with "he most enihus:asue and 
unbounded approbiion and applause ;” and latteriy <he perfors 
mances of Madaine $:~hi on the rope were so wondertully astone 
ishing, as to have co::.pleie'. “* electrified” the audience. Is not 
this disgraceful? neea l qitote auv othe: authority than the plays 
bills themselves to show the ‘'ebas.’ sua ‘egenerated staie of the 
drama? Custom has so author ved the peeduction of a pauioraime 


Once a year, that awy attemp te aourish the prectice world be. 
nearly as futile and inc Heetuil as te ctlive to Cearnes the stars in 


their courses. But now ive ar: eae with two 
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year instead of of; we are invited to see an assemblage of scenes 
culled from all the old ones, with the paltry addition of Harlequin 
jumping intg a quart-bottle, or a balloon ascending to the top of 
the theatre. How disgraceful, how disgusting are these represen: 
tations! At the principal French theatres, ‘he bare mention of 
the introduction of a Melo-drame or a pantomime would create 
disgust; why then should such unmeaning productions find their 
way to the British stage, and reign there unmolesied and undis. 
turbed? After having received an evening's intellectual treat by 
witnessing the performances of Mr. Kemble, Mr. Kean, or Miss 
O'Neill, all our serious and pleasing thoughts are banished by the 
frivolous exhibitions of ‘‘ John du Bart,” ‘ Harlequin’s Olio,” or 
‘* Oberon’s Oath.”” We laugh, because the foolery and outrage 
upon common sense excites our risibility, but we are astonished 
afterwards that we could for a moment smile at what our better 
judgment must utterly condemn. | 


THE DICTIONARY OF LOVE. 
AND 


WOOER'S VADE MECUM. 


Contuining an explanation of ali the equivocal words ard expressions whit 
eccur in that universal language. 


(Continued from page 256.) 
AGREEABLE. 


This is a term often applied as a cover to one’s real sentiment, 
to a very plain woman, with too much sense not to suspect the 
sincerity of any one who should pretend to assure her seriously 
that he thought her handsome. Thus, the saying—Madam, I see 
nobody half so agreeable as yourself,—means—* Since I have gone 
so far as to tell you that I love you, I must look out for some 
reason to assign for it. Now the quality of agreeable being ¢n- 
tirely a matter of taste, and admitting of no dangerous defini- 
tion, it may serve till J have mustered up sufficient inypudence, 
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or you are grown sufficiently silly, for me to tell you downright 
that you are handsome.” 


AMOROUS. 


A term which denotes one constitutionally inclined to gallantry ; 
a character formerly expressed by a much coarser appellation, but 


which is now entirely exploded ; whilst the character itself exists 
in all its force. 


AMUSEMENT. 


Love and Passion are terms which are frequently used to cover 
what is no more than an amusement, intended to wile away an 
idle hour; but this is seldom confessed, except to confidential 
friends ; as thus—*‘ I court so and so; that is, I visit her; she, 
is an amusement for me.”—This, however, is a pitiful prac- 


tice, and merits severe reproof. The man who is mean enough 


to tamper thus with a girl's affections, plainly proves that the 
weakness of his head equals the vileness of his heart. 


ARDOUR. 


This term is synonymous with Love, and is mostly used to 
avoid tautology, or raise a climax. Your sayers of fine things 
are very fond of it; but of late it has grown quite threadbare, 


from having been so much employed by the subalterns and petty- 
officers of gallantry. 


ASSIGNATION ; OR, RENDEZYVOUS. 


The expert in love-affairs never so much as mention these ter- 
tible words to a young adventurer of the fair-sex; they are too 
alarming; but they generally employ some circumlocution, which 
ends, however, in the same thing, rather differently expressed. 
Should the fair-one consent, and keep her appointment, she is a 


fool; and if she returns without good reason to remember it, 
she has met with another. | 


BAS BLEU. 


A bas bleu is one who renounces the art of pleasing by means 
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of external attractions, and is reckless of all homage, save that 
which is paid to mind. Of the present age she is regardless; it 
is in future times that she wishes to live; she is anxious to make 
no conquests except of our remute descendants ; and her heart 
leaps for joy to think that in an hundred years, perhaps, she shall 
engage the attention of the amiable posterity, whom her more 
lovely rivals are gaily amusing themselves in preparing for her, 
while she is buried in the dust of the schools. 


BEAU. 


This is a word commonly used to express a mixture of the cox- 
comb and fop; one who makes dress his principal study, with an 
utter impossibility of ever succeeding ; as may thus be demon- 
strated :— 

No fool can do anything well. 

None but a fool would make dress the business of his life. 

A beau, therefore, is a fool, and can never dress well. 

This point can only be attained by a man of sense; equally 
above the weakness of making his dress his whole study, and of 
not adapting it to his age, character, fortune, or station. 


BLAME, 


Though a lover seems to be an animal born but to approve, he 
may sometimes take occasion to blame his mistress for her cruelty. 
The meaning of which is, that though she may have great merit, 
he, also, has his share, and that she is very much in the wrong to 
hold out against it: : 


AMBROSE GUNTHIO. 
(To be continued. ) 
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** Undique collatis membris.” 
JIORACE, 


| 





1.—PUNNING SERMCN. * 


The following curious string of puns is taken from a scarcé 
work, published in the reign of James I. :— 

‘“‘ A divine, more willing to play with words than to be serious in expounding 
his text, spake thus, in some part of his sermon :—‘ This dial shews we must 
due all; yet, notwithstanding, all houses are turned into ale-houses ; our cares 
are turned into cates; our paradise into a pair o’ dice; our marriage into a 


merry age; our matrimony into a matter o’ money; and our divines into dry 
vines. It was not so in the days of Noah!—Ah, no!’ ” 


Q2.—HEALTH-DRINKING. 


The Roman Gallants used to take off as many glasses to their 
mistresses, as there were letters in their names, according to Mar- 
tial, who says :— 


‘ Ne@via sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatur.”’ 


** Now let siz cups to Newvia’s health go round, 


And fair Justina’s be with seven crown’d.”’ 


Hence, perhaps, arose our custom of drinking healths or toastsy. 


a ceremony which Prynne, in his ‘‘ Healthe’s Sicknesse,” inveighs 
against with all the madness of enthusiastic fury. " ‘This extraor- 
dinary man concludes his ‘* Address to the Christian Reader” thus: 
— The unfained well-wisher of thy spiritual and corporal, though 
the oppugner of thy pocular and pot-emptying health.” 


3.—MRS. MARTYR AND MRS. POPE. 


Pope's first wife was a Miss Young of Covent-garden theatre. 
On the morning after her marriage, she received the following 
tpistle from Mrs, Martyr, of the same theatre :— 


* Vide ‘* Collector,” No. LY. 
Vox, VII. Sis 
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‘¢ Dear Madam, | 


‘¢ Permit me to be one of the first in offering my congratulations. I have 
no doubt of your happiness ; for I will confess, that if his Holiness had attacked 
me, good Protestant as 1 am, I should not have had the resolution to die 


“* A Martyr.” 
To this letter, Mrs. Pope returned the following answer :— 
** Dear Madam, 
** Accept my best thanks for your congratulations. This is not a time for 


criticism ; but I will softly whisper to my friend, that Popr’s ‘ Essays’ aren 
perfect unison with Youna’s § Night Thoughts,’ ”’ 


4,.—PLAGIARISM,. 


An unfortunate author, upon receiving the compliment of har- 
ing his entire work copied into one of the Scottish Dictionaries 
lately published, applied to a friend, learned in the law, for direc- 
tions how to proceed against these plagiaries —‘ Proceed against 
them!’ replied his counsellor, ‘‘ why the next edition you print 
of your work, interweave in it the whole of their Encyclopedia.” 


5.—FIRST PLAY-BILL OF DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


The first establishment of a regular play-house in Drury-lane 
was in the year 1663, when Sir W. Davenant having erected a 
theatre on the site of the old Cock-pit, the King’s company re- 
moved thither from. their house in Gibbun’s Tennis-court, Clare 
Market, and, as appears from the following bill, commenced their 
performances on the 8th April, 1663, with Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s ‘* Humorous Lieutenant,” which was acted twelve nights 
successively :— 


By His Majesty’s Company of Comedians, 
At the New Theatre in Drvry-lane. 
This day, being Thvrsday, Apr‘l 8th, 1663, 
Will be acted 
A Comedy call’d 
THE HVMOVROVS LIEVTENANT. 
Tht Rimg.c ccccs cvcscccesecveece Me. Wintersel 
Pemetrivs ... sce cesscnccccce cooe Mr. Hart 
Selevevs. ..cccccccccccccscce sooo Mr. Bret 
Leontivs,ossecccccsccecce secveees Major Moby 
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The Play will begin at three o'clock * exactly. 
Boxes, 4s.—Pit, 2s. Gd.— Middle Gallery, 1s. 6d.—Vpper Gallery, 1s. 


6.—THE NONJUROR. 


It is well known how popular this play was when first produced, 
a popularity arising, perhaps, more from political causes, than 
from its intrinsic merits. A prosing pamphlet, (which was pub- 
lished just after the appearance of the play,) called ‘* Some Cur- 
sory Remarks on the Play called the Nonjuror: 1718," affords 





some memoranda indicative of this popularity. Ce 
“ His Majesty came to see the play last Thursday, and seemed to be might- ay 
ily pleased. at i 
“ The play will not be published till the second of January. I have sub- att 
scribed fur one of the large paper, which shall be with you the very first oppor- Wi 
tunity. ‘ hs th 
“We hear Mr. Cibber has got leave to dedicate his play to the king. ‘et i 
“I would advise all families to procure the play ; and | hope to see it as at Na 
common in every house, as a Prayer-book, or Duty of Man.’ p. 29. { i it 


MT 
7.—THEATRICAL ELOPEMENTS. i 
‘An extraordinary occurrence took place during the performance 
of «* Barbarossa,” at Covent-garden theatre, on the 22d December 
1305, when Achmet was performed by the Young Roscius, and 
Barbarossa by Mr. Hargrave. Mr. Murray, who played Othman, 
came abruptly forward at the commencement of the fourth Act, 
and thus addressed the audience :— 


** Ladies and Gentlemen, 


‘1 am directed to inform you, that Mr. Hargrave, in consequence of the 





disapprobation expressed by part of the audience, (he had been hissed by a few Bi 
persons,) has suddenly withdrawn himself from the theatre, and cannot be 
found; it is therefore hoped that you will have the gooduess to allow Mr. ii. ‘id 
Chapman to read the remainder of the part.” | r 
"4 ‘a 
A similar elopement once took place at the Edinburgh theatre. nt i 
A fishmonger, named Stirling, ambitious of displaying his powers oo 


in the character of Hastings, obtained leave from the manager to 


* Vide ** Collector,’ No. I]. 
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When he had gone nearly half through the 
part, amidst the din of catcalls, hisses, and roars of laughter, he 


gratify his vanity. 


retired, but it was supposed would return to finish what he had so 


ludicrously begun; when, to the utter disappointment of the 
jaughter-loving critics, Mr. Bland, uncle of Mrs. Jordan, made 
his appearance, and thus addressed the audience :— 


‘¢ Ladies and Gentlemen, 


“* Mr. Stirling, a very good fishmonger, has been so much mortified by your 
disapprobation of his performance in Hastings, that he has not only made his 
escape suddenly from the theatre, but, I vow to God, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
has taken away with him Mr. Ross's best pair of breeches.” 


One more specimen of a similar nature, and I havedone. Ina 
pamphlet called ‘* ‘The Present State of the Stage in Great Britain 
and Ireland,” &c. 1753, I find the following relation of a curious 
incident which occurred during an amateur-performance of the 
« Distrest Mother :"— 

** Andromache was of an extraordinary size, her representative 
being a blacksmith, about six feet high, rather slim than corpu- 
lent; his complexion suited to his profession; his face very long and 
meagre ; his eye-brows large and black, and his audible voice ra- 
ther bass than treble, though by sudden transitions from one to 
the other, he gave it a vast variety. 

‘* This wonderful personage succeeded well for the three first 
acts; but 


‘¢ O Fortuna potens ! quam variabilis. 


“« Malice, in the shape of hisses, attacked this incomparable he- 
roine, which he (excuse the confusion of genders, and take them 
as they come) bore with heroic grace, till, in a most pathetic 
speech, an half-sucked orange hit her over the eye with such force, 
that the spread pulp oversmeared and closed the luminary. The 
son of Vulcan started, mad with rage ; dropped all }is pomp and 
energy of rant; and with that handkerchief which late wiped 
tears from Royalty distressed, freed himself from the incumbrance 
of the hostile orange ; then, with collected fury in his looks, and 
anger darting from his open eye, he tore the tragic trappings from 
his head, and a bare skull presented to the view, which bore the 
indented mark of many a wound; then, with tremendous frown, 
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terrific voice, and attitude strong fixed, by Broughton taught, in 
words like these he to the gallery spoke :— 


«6 ¢ Whatever scoundrel threw the orange at me; I tell him he’s a rascal, to 
his face ; and if he dares do me justice, let him come down, and I’ll box him 
for the amusement of the good company; for d 





n my blood, if any rascal 
shall use me ill, or put me on the footing of acommon stage player. I would 


have you know, dog, I am no such person; I play for my diversion, and can 
afford to give any such low-lived fellow as you a bowl of punch, at any time; 
fur though I am a blacksmith, sirrah, I never want money ;—look here, yeu 
scoundrel,’ 

« At these words he whipped his hand under his petticoats, to 
feel for his money; when, Jo! such a tatterdemalion pair of 
breeches appeared, as excited the whole assembly to laugh. This 
unpolite treatinent, the injured Andromache, not knowing the true 
cause of, took as the effect of malice and party, foes to her vast 
merit, and stalked off, damning man, woman, and child, for their 
impertinence ; but muttering, that he deserved this usage for de- 
meaning himself so much as to go on the stage.” 


S.—GRACE. 


Dick, the poet, * says grace in a manner most odd :— 
<< Is there never a parson among us ?—Thank God!" 


Clement’s Inn, June 5, 1816. DANGLE, Jun, 





HINT FOR A NEW THEATRICAL WORK. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 


As your Inquisitor appears to be the most appropriate medium 
through which to convey to the public any hints or ideas on sub- 
jects connected with the Drama, allow me to propose the compi- 
lation of a work, which has long been a desideratum in dramatie 


literature. What 1 allude to is, a Biographical Dictionary of Au- | 


* Sheridan. 
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thors who have written on theatrical topics. Yor instance, writers 
in defence of, and against the stage, as Heywood, Prynne, Collier, 
&c. Commentators on, and editors of, the dramatic poets, as 
Theobald, Seward, and Warburton, Celebrated theatrical critics, 
as Rymer and Dennis. Compilers of stage-histories, as Downes 
and Cibber; and, in short, of every writer who has treated on any 
subject at all connected with the drama; to which might be ad- 
ded an account of anonymous works. I am aware that particulars 
of some of those who would be included in the proposed publica- 
tion, are to be met with in the ‘* Biographical Dictionary,” the 
‘« Biographia Dramatica,” and other works of a similar nature, 
but it must be remembered that this argument will hold good but 
in a very few instances; since the former publication is by no 
means so minute as might be wished in this respect, and in the 
Jatter, if a writer has not produced a play, as well as a work on 
the drama, he is not entitled to the slightest notice. 

T well know from my own experience, how greatly a work of the 
description I have mentioned is wanted, and how much inconve- 
nience is often occasioned by its non-existence. I shall feel ex- 
tremely happy if the hint I have here thrown out should incite to 
the task of composing such a Dictionary, any gentleman of sufti- 
cient reading and abilities for the undertaking; under the direc- 
tion of such a writer, something valuable might be produced, but 
it would be worse than useless for any of the “ journeymen” scrib- 
blers and book-makers to enter upon the task, and put forth to 
the world a worthless mass of false dates, false assertions, and false 
criticisms. 

Your obedient Servant, 
Saffron Waldon, April 26, 1816. ARTHUR MORE, 


LE BOUQUET PARISIEN. 


Extract of a Letter from Paris. 


Théatre Italien—Place Favart. (“* Le Tre Sultane.”’) This house 
possesses the advantages of a good situation, an extensive, lofty, 
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and imposing elevation; a commodious and well-sized interior, 
and the privilege of ranking among the four Theatres Royal of 
Paris. It is at present under the ostensible management of Madam 
Catalani, by whose sole attraction it may be said to be supported. 
Wherever this wonderful songstress developes her matchless pow- 
ers, our admiration is so completely absorbed by her alone, that 
the charms of any humbler voice, and the less liberal union of 
gifts and talents in every other performer, fade involuntarily 
from our recollection. 

« Le Tre Sultane,” founded on a well known Tale by Mar- 
montel, from which the hint of our own farce of ‘* The Sultan” 
was taken by Bickerstaff, is the médiocre cemposition of Picitta, 
who appears to march, or rather to halt, by the side of the en- 
chantress, with most unequal pace; rather lost in her surround- 
ing lustre, than deriving therefrom any distinguishing brilliancy 
for himself. This opera was produced a few seasons since in Lon- 
don, when Catalani figured on our stage; and, although the in- 
- feriority of our English operatical splendour to that of the conti- 
nent is proverbial, it is difficult to imagine any refutation of cur- 
rent Opinion more complete than that which in the present in- 
stance is furnished by the meagre and miserable representation of 
the same piece at the Favart, when compared with its production 
at the King’s theatre. I mean neither to impeach the character 
of the orchestra, (for that of the Signora is, I believe, allowed 
to be the best in Paris,) nor to depreciate, in the slightest de- 
gree, the talents of her assisting performers; they are unexcep- 
tionable; and IT cannot but speak of Crivelli, her principal singer, 
asa master of his art, pleasing and excclient in a high degree; 
but, with regard to the necessary decencies of the scene, in point 
of decoration, it will, perhaps, be sufficient to remark, that 
every thing most decidedly indicates the protecting Genius of the 
liberal and intelligent M. Valabregue, that accomplished director 
general of the Thdatre Italien: whose planetary influence, still 
darker than Signor Pucitta’s, has clouded the path of the superbe 
but unfortunate Catalani, from capital to capital, throughout the 
the European world. 

A stranger, casting his eye over the book of the opera, sold. at 
the house, contemplates with no small zest, before the rise of the 
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curtain, the promised pomp and glory of the spectacle. He reads 
of ‘* magnificent saloons,’ ‘‘ gardens,” ‘* fétes,” and “ illy- 
minated banquets,”’ ‘* choral trains,” “dances,” and ‘* sumptuous 
processions,” but, alas! the artists of the Favart, after the estab- 
Kished custom of the poets and painters of every age, have left much 


for the fancy to imagine. Nothing can exceed the poverty of the 
melancholy reality. Three poor-looking scenes, only, made up the 
whole of the display. One, smeared and worn into an unintelligi- 
bility as complete and delightful as that of old Cockletop’s manu- 
script ; * a second, remarkable merely for its unfitness, and appa- 
rently sent on by accident; and a third, the best of the shew, 
representing a—something, removed just sufficiently from Orien- 
tality of any sort, to leave no earthly assimilation between what 
it was, and what it ought to have been: It was, in fact, a gothic 
hall, full of most Christian-looking escutcheons, and those abo- 
miinations in the shape of imagery, which the tasteful ordinance 
of the Prophet has so scrupulously proscribed. The imperial illu- 
mination was apologized for by the entrée of half-a-dozen candles, 
_ which they were absolutely so extravagant as to light: and the 
Sultan’s banquet, with its blaze of magnificent services, des- 
cribed so elaborately in print, was cut down to a fast and humi- 
liation the most distressing and forlorn which can be imagined ; 
while, with a lofty scorn of the petty niceties of costume, the sa- 
ered colour of green appeared mounted indiscriminately among 
the beggarly regiment in attendance. As for Catalani herself, 
she was, as she always is, Sémiramide, and nothing else. Let her 
put on the Donna or the Paysanne, the Heroine or the Soubrette, 
the same eternal strut is assumed for all alike, and she never ap- 
pears out of the stilts of the Assyrian queen. Here too, on her 
own especial territory, both sultan and slave seem taught their 
equal distance. However the stage may be occupied, the fearful 
sweep of the managerial orbit mugt be clear,—the trembling and 
subject arena receives the triumphant Catalani, and “ within that 
circle none dare walk but she.”’ 

Of her transcendent powers it were superfluous to remind you. 
Never, surely, did the human voice receive more astonishing ef- 


* «* Modern Antiques.” 
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dowments! Catalani is, in my opinion, among the first of living 
wonders ; and never, perhaps, has so much interesting female 
beauty been found united with vocal eminence so extraordinary. 
This double charm gives her a supremacy in captivation, before 
which every prejudiced feeling must sink into instantaneous nothing=- 
ness. It is, however, deeply to be regretted, that all this magic is 
necessary to assist us in our wish to forget the manager. 

The talents of Catalani suffice for the support of the Favart, 
_.which receives nothing of the aid extended by the Government to 
the other principal Parisian theatres. It is well attended, and is 
opened three or four times a-wecek. — 


The painted curtain at this house is very handsome. It has fur- 


nished the design for that which Ciceri produced a season or two 


since at our King’s theatre. The colour being green instead of | 


red gives the only difference. 

There are no Ballets presented here, nor afterpieces of any kind. 
The single opera announced for the evening, like a long German 
play, is all that is offered to the visitors of the Théatre Italien. 

The prices rise to seven francs (5s. 10d, English money.) 


Paris, April 13, 1816. al 
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DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 


*¢ Aut prodesse volunt, ant delectare poeta.” 


No. 1.—MISS O'NEILL. 


Erin’s bright daughter comes, and to her hand, 
Genius and Fancy yield their magic wand ; 
With modest dignity she treads the stage, 
The wonder, and the idol of the ALE ; 
Through Passion’s varied scene she takes her range, 
From Love to Hate,—still greater in each change! 
As hapless Juliet, —prompts the tender sigh, 


And fills with heartfelt tears the lover's eye, 
Vou, VU, 31 
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When with the Grecian Daughter's haughty soul, 
Rising above a tyrant’s stern controul, 

Or in the Matron’s form her grief appears, 
Admiring crowds applaud her—with their tears ! 
And when in lighter scenes with grace she moves, 
Courting Thalia, and the laughing Loves, 

She’s still the thing each author's fancy drew, 
True to the bard—ev'n more than nature true! 
Lovely in form, and graceful in her mien, 

She shines the meteor of the Thespian scene ; 
Th’ enraptur’d critics all her merits feel, 

And give the palin of Genius—to O'NEILL! ° 


MENTOR, 
No. 2.—MR. KEMBLE. 


Lo! Kemsre comes, the monarch of the stage, 
Nor are his mighty talents sear’d by age. 


Skill’d in the knowledge of the human heart, 
Moulded by him, to life the Passions start. 
What godlike majesty is in his mien, 

When in the lofty Roman’s garb he’s seen! 


The martial trumpets, and the thund’ring drums, 
Proclaim indeed—a ‘* Conqu’ring Hero comes!” 
Through all his form the soldier's. spirit flies, 

And Cesar’s soul sits light’ning in his eyes. 

View but his Stranger’s slow, dejected air, 

His uncomplaining grief, and calm despair ; 

List to the hollow groan, the struggling sigh, 
Mark well his “‘ faded form,” and beamless eye, 
Then, ask thy moisten’d cheek, and swelling heart, 
If KeMBLE reigns not monarch of his art ? 

Yes, Envy’s self his merits must allow, 

And own Fame’s wreath was twin'd to grace his brow. 


MENTOR. 
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No. 3.—MISS STEPHENS. 


With native grace, and sweetly modest mien, 
Lo! Srepuens enters on the mimic scene ; 
Entranc'd, we listen to her melting tone, 

As if some magic spell were round us thrown. 
Soft as the bird of eve, when calm and clear, 
Her notes salute the list’ning lovér’s ear ; 
Sweet as the fabled '\re, that poets sing, 
When fairy fingeis touch its silv'ry string, 

Is STEPHENS voice ;—so chaste, so void of art, 
It strikes the tend’rest chord within the heart. 
The pride, the honour of the British stage, 
Long will her sweet simplicity engage. 

No vain embellishments, no foreign style, 
Like her own native warblings can beguile! 
Henceforth may no intruders ever stand 

Upon our stage; the shame of British land ; 
Let England’s Theatre, and England's. Throne 
Encourage taste and talents of its own, 

Nor seek by foreign arts, and foreign ways, 


From her own sons to wrest the well-earn’d bays ; 


Nor more for novelty to strangers roam, 
But be convine'd true Genius dwells at home! 


MENTOR. 


No. 4.—MR. CONWAY. 


Did manly beauty merit ‘lasting fame, 


The laurel wreath would bloom round Conway's name. 


If finely moulded form could rapture give, 


‘This actor’s praise on every tongue would live! 


On his tall figure sober critics stare, 


And deeply mourn that Genius dwells not there. 


But simp'ring Misses, from behind their fan, 


Eye with delight and joy the ‘* charming man ;" 


In ev'ry start some new-born grace discover, 
And envy Juliet her ranting lover. 


MENTOR. 
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THEATRICAL ABUSES, 


*< ] do confess it is my nature's plague 
To spy into abuses.” 
Othello, Act as Se. >. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


According to my promise, I proceed to describe another ‘ The- 
atrical Abuse,’’ which loudly calls for remedy, ‘Tis true, I have 
never been a sufferer by it myself; but I am nevertheless perfectly 
confident of the correctness of the statement I am about to ad- 
vance. 

There are persons attached to each of the theatres, who have 
the privilege of granting orders for admission, to a certain extent, 
every evening. It is not necessary to mention the names of these 
individuals, or how far their privilege extends ; with this the pub- 


lic can have no concern; the managers, however, frequently avail 


themselves of this practice to bring a few shillings into the trea- 
sury, and the manner in which this is effected is as follows. Just 
before the doors of the theatre are opened, directions are sent 
round to the money-takers to stop all orders issued by Mr. A. or 
Miss B., without any reason being assigned for such a proceeding. 
Probably, upon the arrival of the party to whom Mr. A.’s orders 
have been given, it is found to consist of two ladies and a gentle- 
m:n :—they are refused admittance. What then is to be done? 
No man is particularly partial to being swindled out of a guinea, 
but we all know how unpleasant a thing it is to appear mean and 
paltry in the eyes of females, and accordingly, rather than incur 
such a suspicion, and disappoint his fair companions of their an- 
ticipated amusement, the beau produces his purse. and submits to 
the extortion. Now, is ‘this pitiful theft worthy of the manager's 
of » ations! theatre? or is it not in the end likely to prove inju- 
rious to their interests? I do not speak of it as a casual or extra- 
ordinary circumstance; it takes place continually; and since the 
managers never deign to assign any reason for the stoppage of 
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orders, or afford the least explanation upon the subject, beyond 
the sic volo, sic jubeo; stat pro ratione voluntas, it can only be 
looked upon as a shabby method of extorting a pound or two from 
the pockets of those who, perhaps, can but ill afford to part with 


such a sum; and who, had they not been offered orders, would 





never have dreamed of visiting the theatre. I-believe this practice 
prevails at both the winter houses, but I can only speak confi- 
dently as to one of them ; Which that one is, I do not think it ne- 
cessary to mention. That it exists will not be denied ; and it 
must I think be also admitted, that it is fairly entitled to a place 
in the list of ‘* Theatrical Abuses.” i ; | 

A few words more, ere I conclude. I have long observed that 
anew piece is scarcely ever performed on the night for which it 
Was originally announced ; something or other is certain to occur: 
to prevent it, and cause its postponement for a day‘or two, | This 
has been the case at Covent-garden theatre, with very few excep- 
tions, during the whole of the season. ‘The inconvenience, to 
say the least of it, which this causes to the public, must be obvi- 
ous to every one. After a party have taken their places, and de- 
clined all other engagements, in order to be present at the first 
representation of a new picce, they are informed by the bills of 
the appointed day, and not till then, that their arrangements are 
totally destroyed, by the postponement of the novelty ull some fu- 
ture evening, when probably half of them may be otherwise .en- 
raced, _ | 

What the cause of this may be, or what end it can possibly an- 
swer, Iam at a loss to understand ; unless indeed it be imagined, 
that it is merely done to promote the interest of my. old friends 
the box-book-keepers, and enable them to fleece and impose upon 
the public on two evenings instead of one. ' 


- Yours, et cetera, 
DAGGERWOOD. 
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THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


No. XIX. 


MR. TERRY. 


Mr. Terry is a striking illustration of the difference that exists 
between genius and talent. Possessed of the latter in an eminent 
degree, and rich in all that study can supply, he is yet not an actor 
of the first class ; he is deficient in that original feeling which 
judges for itself, and without which there can be no excellence, 
Kemble is his model ; and this model he imitates, not only in par- 
ticular points, but generally ; his whole system of acting in the 
conception and execution of the character is the same, and thus 
he loses all claims to the laurels of Genius. 

These remarks must, of course, be understood as being only 
applicable to his performances in tragedy. His comedy is alto- 
gether of a different species, and, in many cases, is truly excellent. 
In old men he seems to be most successful; his delineation of 
such characters is always pure and true to nature. By a change 
of feeling not very easy to be understood, the cold artificial actor 
of tragedy then becomes natural and effective, never travelling be- 
yond the limits of propriety, and yet colouring the picture to the 
very boundaries of truth. 

Mr. Terry's features are far from being deficient in expression, 
and yet, from their hardness, they are but little calculated to por- 
tray the more violent emotions of the human mind. Perhaps it 
is an inward feeling of this that represses his exertions, and tames 
them down into coldness :’ nor does his eye possess that brilliance, 
that depth of colour, which is requisite to the full expression of 
the passions. His voice has but little variety of intonation, and 
is; besides, harsh and broken, a defect which his admirable judg- 
meat in some measure enables him to conceal, but which, of 
course, can be but partially subdued by-art. 

To many, no doubt, this opinion will appear to be severe ; and 
in justice it should be said, that all merit which can possibly arise 
from study is to be attributed to Mr. Terry. He is said, and we 
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believe with justice, to be an accomplished scholar; and, although 
we cannot give him the praise that only belongs to genius, yet we 


allow his merits with pleasure, and acknowledge that he is an ors 
nament to his profession. 


G, S. 


No. XX. 
MR. HARLEY. 


AU criticism on comic acting must, we think, seem meagre and 
destitute of principle ; it is in the nature of comedy that it should 
be so, for comedy is only a picture of life in its stillness, in its 


common course, where its current is uninterrupted by the storms. 


of passion. There is, indeed, at all times this grand distinction 
between these two rival branches of the drama ; tragedy exhibits 
passions; that is, those einotions or conditions of the mind, where 
the human being is either exalted above, or depraved below, its 
ordinary state. Comedy exhibits the mind in its more common 
capacities; thus, though it is familiar with jealousy, hatred, and 
all the other feelings incident to tragedy, yet they always stop 
short on this side of excess. Perhaps the most certain distinction 
will be found in one word—sublimity ; for tragedy must be sub- 
lime, and comedy can never be so. 

Hence it follows that, in writing of comic actors, there is nat- 
row, or indeed no scope, for inquiry. Little more can be said 
than that the actor is good or bad in this or that peculiar cast of 
character; but this sort of criticism is not precisely what would 
content our readers. 

Mr. Harley has considerable comic talents; his acting is often 
effective, but always coarse. We are, however, far from stating 
this coarseness as a defect; it would not, in truth, suit a Duke 


Aranza, or a Ranger, or even a Rolando: but then it is admirably 
calculated for Captain Brazen, and characters of that description. 
To censure him on this account would be much the same as find- 
ing fault with the beech because it was not an oak, or with the 
apple because it was net an orange. 

As far as this gentleman's talents have hitherto been developed, 
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he appears most calculated for low comedy ; perhaps, too, he would 
shine in many of those characters which Mathews has filled with 


so much success; for his acting is remarkable for bustle, and 


though a mannerist in the strict sense of the word, yet his pe- 


culiarities come in so pleasing a shape, that we can easily forgive 
this defect. 

To be just, we ought not to speak of Mr. Harley at present ; 
one season can hardly have familiarized him with London acting ; 
he comes before us like a rough diamond from the mine, with an 
alloy acquired from surrounding circumstances, and without that 
brilliance that art assisted by time can alone confer. We men- 
tion this, as not detracting from his merit, but as what must ne- 
cessarily Le the case with all actors, who have not acquires the 
excellence of habit. It is a maxim that ought always to be borne 
in mind. 

We might, perhaps without any loss to our readers, wave any 
farther account, for the voice and person of a comie actor are but 
of little importance, unless they are remarkable for singularity, or 
more remarkable for excellence. It will be suflicient to say of Mr, 
Harley that he is of middle stature, with features, though hard, 
possessing a strong comic expression, and a voice well adapted 
for all the purposes of mimic intonation. 


G. S. 


No. XXI, 
MR. ABBOTT. 


In the course of these Portraits we have observed, and at first 
with some astonishment, that to one actor of decided tragic me- 
rit, there are at least ten who excel in comedy. The fact may 
be variously accounted for, but so it stands; to our-mind it 
brings a certain conviction of the greater difficulty, and conse- 
quent superiority, of the tragic art, though our belief is very far 
from general. Yet this popular opposition by no means gives 
cause to suspect its truth; on the contrary, it leads to considera- 
tions which tend to confirm us in our faith, and we do not alto- 
gether despair of bringing many readers over to the same belief. 
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In one, and only one point, the rival arts seem to coincide ; 
both are moving pictures of human life—of its various passions, 
and its various contingencies; they exhibit the same passions, 
but not the same incidents ; that is, both portray the affections 
of the human mind, but not applied to the same actions, or 
leading to the same results. This, we think, constitutes the first 
and most essential difference between the two. 

The second point of variance regards language.—Comedy em- 
ploys laughable images, ‘Tragedy uses those combinations which 
are purely poetic, and apply to the fancy, or those which from 
association affect the mind with pity and terror, or excite it to 
higher ideas of the sublime and beautiful than it would other- 
wise be sensible of, | ‘ 

In opposition to this, it may be said that many comedies com- 
bine in themselves a part of that definition which we suppose to 
belong exclusively to Tragedy. The observation would be just, 
but we think that all such will be found to be mixed comedies, 
and the parts in question as truly tragic as if ‘they belonged to 
Cato or the Revenge. Situation does not change the nature of 
either; if it did, the part of the Clown, in “‘ King Lear,” would 
be as pure tragedy as that of Goneril, or Regan. It is, indeed, 
true that comedy, so placed, tends, by its opposition, to heighten 
the effect of the tragic parts, but it does not therefore cease to 
be comedy. 

Whoever consider's these facts with any attention, cannot fail 
to perceive that the tragic actor demands more qualifications, ex- 
ternal and mental, than is requisite to comic excellence. A dull 
eye, and a face with very little expression, may convey a joke, 
however brilliant ; a pointed saying is as well delivered in a harsh 
voice as in the notes of harmony; and, with very few exceptions, 
the bearer of witticisms has but little occasion for elegancies of 
form. Now in tragedy it is totally the reverse; a brilliant eye, 
and features of expression, are indispensible requisites to convey 
to the mind images of pity or sublimity; the voice must have 
great compass that is to echo the passions in their grandeur, and 
surely some excellence of figure is required to personate beinzs 
removed by ideal greatness beyond the common and daily class of 
beings, ; 

Vox. VIII. 3k 
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In regard to intellect, much less seems requisite to perfection 


in comedy than in tragedy. It does not require any great energy 
of understanding to deliver a witty sentence with brilliancy pene" 
effect ; but to comprehend and feel the lofty workings of a high 
imagination, of a mind that has scanned all the passions of hu- 
manity, and embodied them in the full glory of language ; surely 
this is not the task for vulgar intellects. It can only be effected 
by that mens divinior, which mocks all ordinary modes of calcula- 
tion, and levels the puny fabric of criticism to the dust. 

No actor could have given stronger proof to this assertion than 
Mr. Abbott. Having a good exterior and a good understanding, 
he is, to say the least, tolerable in parts that -have a comic ten- 
dency, in which, however, he is very seldom suffered to appear ; 
but in tragedy, which, according to the injudicious plan of the 
theatre, is made his usual course, he is abways indifferent. His 
action is absolutely violent, never measured to the time or circum- 
stances, but always exceeding the occasion. What is still worse, 
it is not the violence of exaggerated sensibility, but proceeds from 
system, sometimes because he would rather appear any thing than 
cold. Nor is he more successful in his feeling of character; he 
always seems very carefully to have studied, but never to have felé, 
his parts; and thus, though he is sometimes a very fair declaimer, 
he never enters into them beyond the dress and external making 
up. He may be often applauded, but never did his attempt at 
pathos draw a tear, or his efforts towards sublimity delight the 
imagination. We are not, however, quite certain that these de- 
fects may not have arisen from bad example, from his admiration 
of that false school, which the genius and accomplishments of 
Kemble have supported in despite of truth, but which must inevi- 


tably fall into deserved contempt, when age or death has beaten 
down the only thing that coloured the illusion. 


If indeed Mr. Abbott's failure proceeds from this cause, there is 
yet room for hope; he has tn Kean a fine model; and though we 
are far from recommending imitation to any man, he may yet 
learn from the great actor the principles of his art, and afterwards 
apply them at the discretion of his own peculiar taste. It is by 
this limited sort of imitation, if imitation it can be called, that 
painters, and sculptors, and architects, arrive at excellence, and 
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the actor may surely follow their example, not only with safety, 
but with advantage. Mr, Abbott has many personal qualifications 
that render the success of the attenypt more than probable; his 
figure, though small, is well-proportioned ; his features far from 
being inexpressive; and his eyes, though not burning with that 
‘jmpure brilliance, which alone can express passion to the height, 
are yet capable of effecting more than his present ideas of acting 
can possibly allow, It is indeed painful to unlearn years of error, 
vet the recompense that hope holds out, is well worth all the little 
unpleasantness of trial. 


G. S. 





SELECT ANECDOTES. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 


! 


In the summer of last year I passed a few weeks at Brussels, and 
being of what is called a “ literary turn of mind,” I purchased, 
during that period, a great number of books, principally in the 
French language ; to this I was induced not only by the hope of 
entertainment, but also by the extraordinary lowness of the prices 
demanded for them, compared with those required for books-of a 
similar description in England. Amongst the rest is an amusing 
little work entitled Recueil de Bons Mots, &c., containing a variety 


of anecdotes, apothegms, &c., many of which I never recollect to. 


have seen before, while others, on the contrary, are to be met with 
in every edition .of Joe Miller. From those of the former descrip- 
tion I have selected a few, and translated them as literally as pos- 
sible, in hopes that they may be considered worthy of insertion in 
the pages of your magazine, and afford a few additional materials 
to future compilers of jest-books. ‘Fo some of your readers, the 
anecdotes I transmit may not perhaps be equally new as they are 
to myself, but I trust that they will not be found altogether desti- 
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tute of novelty, or totally unworthy of a moment’s attention. 


I 
remain, 


Sir, your obedient Servant, 


C. DOUGLAS 
Devonshire-street, Queen Square, , 


March 97, 1816. 


A Frenchman cried out ‘“‘ Hem!” to one of his friends, whom 
he saw near him. A German who was passing at the time, and 
who thought the salutation was intended for him, angrily said, 
‘Why, Sir, do you cry Hem! when I am passing?” To whom 
the Frenchman replied, ‘‘ Why, Sir, do you pass when I cry Hem?” 
It may well be imagined that this ready retort caused great laugh- 
ter amongst those who heard it. 

An old man one day asked a favour of a prince, who refused to 
grant it him. The man supposing that this was on account of 
his age, bethought himself of a curious method of deceiving the 
prince. He stained his hair black, and returned to court thus 
disguised. The prince saw through the trick, and wittily told 
him, ‘‘ I have already refused your father the very thing you now 
ask of me.” | 

When the Prussian General Belling was once encamped before 
a certain town, a peasant came to the head-quarters with a basket 
of eggs to dispose of. ‘‘ How do you sell your eggs?” asked Bel- 
ling. ‘* Two for threepence,” replied the peasant, ‘ they are 
dear, I admit, but it must be remembered that this is war-time.’ 
Belling bought the eggs, and gave the man his money. Shortly 
afterwards, some soldiers fell in with the peasant at a pot-house, 
and having persuaded him to gamble with them, they won all his 
money, and gave him a sound threshing into the bargain. The 
peasant, not being remarkably pleased with this treatment, imme- 
diately went and complained of it to Belling, who coolly replied, 
«¢ They have used you ill, I admit, but we must remember, my 
friend, that this is war-time.” 

A country fellow, not over-burdened with brains, was accus- 
tomed to lock up his hatchet, every day, in his chest, and when 
his wife asked the cause of his so doing, he replied, ‘* I am afraid 
lest our cat should eatit.”” ‘“* You fool,” returned his wife, “ cats 
cannot eat hatchets.” <‘ Why not?” said the peasant, ‘‘ she ate 
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the other day a pike which cost us one penny, and what should 
hinder her from eating a hatchet which cost us twenty ?” 

A Venetian, who had never before been out of Venice, where 
gondolas are almost the only means of conveyance, and who was 
not, therefore, much of a horseman, being mounted upon a restiff 
nag, which he in vain endeavoured to persuade to advance, took 
his handkerchief from his pocket, and holding it up to the wind, 
exclaimed, “ Iam not surprised that this horse does not go on, 
for the wind is full against mc, and I have neither oar nor rud- 
der.” 

A sailor, upon returning home after a long voyage, found his 
wife married to another, which not being exactly agreeable to 
him, he asked the advice “of one of his friends as to the steps he 
ought to take to regain his helpmate ; his friend recommended 
him to apply to a lawyer, to whom he related what had happened. 
The lawyer, having reflected for a short time, asked the sailor if 
he was prepared to prove that he was alive at the time his wife 
married the other man? This puzzled the sailor, ‘ for,” said he, 
“all my messmates who were at sea with me, have eptered into 


another ship, for a voyage of at least two years, and itis doubtful 
whether they will ever return to this country.”’ >... case, 
then, is hopeless,” replied the Jawyer, ‘‘ for you see it is impossible 
to prove that you were alive at the time of your wife's second mar- 
rage,” 

A Spaniard was passing, one winter's day, through a town of 
Flanders, when several dogs followed and barked at him. The 
Spaniard, upon this, stooped down, in order to pick up a stone, 
to throw at them, but it was frozen so firmly to the ground, that 
he was unable to remove it. ‘‘ Oh!’ exclaimed he, ‘* what a 
cursed country is this, where they let loose the dogs. and fasten up 
the stones,” 

A gentleman seeing a heap of dirt lying in his court-yard, an- 
grily asked one of his servants why it had not been removed. The 
fellow, to excuse himself, replied, that the scavengers had not been 
past lately. ‘* That matters not,” said the master, .* you must 
dig a hole and throw the dirt into it.” ‘‘ But then,” returned the 
servant, ‘“‘ where shall I put the dirt which comes out?’ ‘* Fool!”’ 
replied the master, “‘ make the hole big enough to hold it all.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Literary Rebiciw. 


‘6 LEGIMUS ALIQUA NE LEGANTUR.”’ 


St. Augustine 


Bertram; or, The Castle of St. Aldobrand. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, }, 
The Rev. R. C. Maturin. London: Murray: 1816, 8ve. 4s. Gd 


In reviewing an article like the present, the Editor of a monti:- 
ly work is placed in circumstances of peculiar difficulty and em- 
barrassment. He comes lagging after the whole tribe of diurnal 
and hebdomadal newspaper scribes, and is forestalled by every six- 
penny vender of criticism by the week or by the fortnight; yet, 
spite of all this, many of his readers are so unconscionable as tc 
expect that he shall present them with something which has not 
been said by any of the aforesaid gentry; some remarks, in 
short, perfectly unhacknied and original; and should he by ill 
luck chance to stumble upon anything which some of his innu- 
merable predecessors may also have said—as two great men will 
sometimes hit upon the same idea, says Puff,—he is immediately 
attacked, dentibus unguibus, and decried as a vile plagiary, a piti- 
ful retailer of other men’s ideas; in short, a mere compiler of 
shreds and patches. ‘This, gentle readers, is but one of the ma- 
ny grievances to which your long-suffering editor is continually 
subjected, and which for your sakes he endures patiently and 
unrepiningly. 

On the present occasion we are remarkably unfortunate ; for, 
leaving out of the question the aforesaid vexatious circumstances, 
our opinion of the merits of “ Bertram” was given so fully in 
our last number, that scarcely anything remains for us to say in 
the present. Of the praises, however, which we have already be- 
stowed upon it, we do not feel inclined to retract a single syllable ; 
indeed, a perusal of the piece has rather increased than diminished 
the admiration of it which had been previously excited in our 
minds by seeing it performed. We cannot, however, be so un- 
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critical as to suffer it to pass our ordeal without discovering a 
single fault ; and we must therefore hint to Mr. Maturin, that 
his characters frequently talk too much, and act too little; and 
that the beauty of the language is scarcely a sufficient compensa- 
tion for the paucity of the incidents. We will not say that 
‘«« pure description holds the place of sense,” but it certainly holds 
that of action; and in many instances to an unpardonable ex- 
tent. In the tragedies of Racine, as, indeed, in most of those 
upon the French Stage, it is by no means uncommon to find a 
hero and heroine speechifying for forty or fifty lines together, 
in rhyme, but he can know little of the dissimilar characters of 
the two nations, or of the little resemblance which exists between 
their theatres, who imagines that what is suitable to the meri- 
dian of Paris is equally calculated for that of London; or who is 
notaware that what will “‘ penetrate «a Frenchman with the liveliest 
emotions,” will send an Englishman to sleep. These remarks ap- 
ply in some degree to the production before us. 

We hear that Mr. Maturin has nearly finished another tragedy, 
and even were the faults of ‘© Bertram” ten times trebled, the 
intelligence would afford us infinite satisfaction. After having 
for so long a period been wearied and bewildered by the monstrous 
productions with which the stage of late years has teemed, such 
a composition as the present comes upon us with redoubled 
charms; and it is no slight gratification to those who prefer 
sense to show, and poetry to rope-dancing, to learn that it is not 
the last we are to receive from the same hand. 

That Mr. Maturin’s second dramatic effort will be supertor to 
his first we think we are fully justified in anticipating ; ‘* Bertram,” 
it is well known, was produced under circumstances by no 
means the most favourable for poetical composition; and before 
its author had acquired the experience in dramatic writing which 
he may now be considered to possess. To use his own words,— 

the time is at length arrived, when independence, acquired 
without any sacrifice of integrity, enables him to consult only 
himself in the choice and conduct of his subject.” * We ardent- 
ly hope that his future productions will not disappoint the san- 
guine expectations excited by the glowing beauties of his first. 


* Preface to The Wild Irish Boy.”’ 
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To give an extract from a tragedy which most people have seen, 
and which all have read, seems to be totally needless, ; We shall 
not, therefore, adopt the delectable method so generally resorted 
to to swell the pages of a periodical publication—ample and un- 
necessary quotation from every work which may be reviewed. To 
pretend, moreover, to give a complete idea of ‘* Bertram's” me- 
rits by a partial extract, would truly rank us with the Pedant in 
Hierocles, 

The tragedy is sold at the unusual price of four shillings and 
sixpence, and this circumstance has drawn upon the publisher 
(Mr. Murray) numerous ill-tempered, and, we must think, un- 
just, remarks. If he charge for the work an uncommon price, 
let it be recollected that he likewise liberally contributed towards 
relieving the difficulties of its author, by advancing an uncom- 
mon sum for the copyright, before the piece had been played, 
and when its success was at best doubtful. We cannot, therefore, 
see the great criminality of his endeavouring to reimburse him- 
self the expense he has incurred; or the injustice of his being 
rewarded for his enterprize and spirit. It is amusing enough to 
hear those who unrepiningly part with ten or twelve ‘shillings for 
a thing called a poem, consisting of some two or three “hundred 
vapid lines, and who never appeared to think such masses of ab- 
surdity as ‘‘ Zembuca,’ ‘‘ John of Paris,” &c. too dear at half-a 
crown or three shillings—it is amusing enough, we say, to hear 
these people complaining loudly of being charged four shillings 
and sixpence for a composition of such exquisite beauty as 
** Bestram.”’ 


EE 


Guy Mannering ; or, The Gipsey’s Prophecy. A Musical Play, in Three 
Acts. First performed at the Theatre Royal Covent-garden, Tuesday, 
March 12, 1816. By Daniel Terry, Esq. London, Miller. 1816. 
Svo. 2s. Gd. 


This opera is the production of Mr. Terry, well known to the 
town as an actor of sterling excellence. We do not imagine 
that in the composition of such a piece he could have encoun- 
tered any very startling difficulties ; in the novel from whence the 
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plot is taken, he found the characters already dramatised; there 
was little more necessary than to reduce the time of action into a 
somewhat shorter compass, and to render the language from nar- 
ration into dialogue. The task, so far, was easy enough; yet, 
some bunglers we could name would have made sad work in per- 


forming it, and have totally destroyed the effect of the characters, ~ 


in transferring them from the pages of the novelist to the boards 
of the theatre. Mr. Terry, however, has executed what he uns 
dertook with a considerable degree of acuteness and discrimina- 
tion; in his occasional adoption of the language of the original, 
he has evinced much judgment; and those portions of the di- 
alogue which are his own, are evidently the production of a man 
of sound sense, and a cultivated mind, while they are wholly 
unalloyed by ‘‘ foolish jesting and talking, which is not conveni- 
ent.” We were sadly afraid that the exquisite Dominie would 
have been vilely caricatured and disfigured in his progress to the 
stage, but our fears were groundless; Mr. Terry has preserved 
all the nice humour of the character, without departing at all, 
if we may be allowed the expression, from the modesty of 
nature. 

The slight variations from the original story, which were in- 
dispensibly necessary, have been executed with much taste; and 
though Mr. Terry has not had much to do, he has done. that 
little in the best manner. ~We sincerely wish-he would place suffi- 
cient confidence in his own abilities to undertake a Drama with- 
out having recourse to the assistance of any novelist or writer 
whatsoever, but trusting entirely to the powers of his own ima- 
gination ; we are perfectly confident that the result would be an 
increase to his own reputation, as well as the stock of public 
amusement, At all events, seeing what asses do succeed, there 
can be no great folly or rashness in making the attempt:— 


*“« Stulta est clementia, cum tot ubique,”’ &c. 


as the ‘* satirical rogue” has it. We need not proceed with the 
passage; Mr. Terry, we believe, is a classical man, and it is for 
him alone that the quotation is intended. 

The songs are all well written, and strange to say, well adapted 


to the characters they are sung by. We little suspected that we 
Vou, VIII. 3L 
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should ever meet with a song in a Covent-garden opera worth 


transplanting into the pages of our work, but nil desperandum 
say we—they who expect nothing, ‘tis said, will never be disap- 
pointed; but we, though we have not been disappointed, have 
been completely deceived, for Mr. Terry’s songs are actually not 
only readable, but very pleasing compositions. We transcribe the 


first which presents itself. It is neither the best in the opera, nox 
the worst. 


“¢ AIR, (Miss Bertram.) 


Oh! slumber, my darling, 
Thy sire is a knight; 
Thy mother a lady 
So lovely and bright ; 
The hills and the dales, 
From the towers which we see, 
They all shall belong, 
My dear infant, to thee. 
Oh! rest thee, babe, rest thee, babe, sleep on till day ' 


Oh! rest thee, babe, rest thee, babe, sleep while you may 


Oh! rest thee, my darling, 
The time it shall come, 
When thy sleep shall be broken 
By trumpet and drum ; 
Then rest thee, my darling, 
Oh! sleep while you may ; 
For war comes with manhood, 
As light comes with day. 
Oh! rest thee, babe, rest thee, babe, sleep on till day! 


Oh! rest thee, babe, rest thee, babe, sleep while you may ‘”’ 


p wits 


Hebrew Melodies, No. II. The words by Lord Byron, Music by J. Braham 
and J. Nathan. Fol. il. 1s. 


The words of these airs are already well known to the public, 
having been published with the rest of Lord Byron's collected 
works; but.as they now appear in a new form, our readers will 
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not, perhaps, object to our now offering a few remarks upon their 
merits. 

Though certainly not to be compared with his Lordship’s othet 
poems, these lighter labours of the muse display many beauties, 
and the hand of a master may be traced in every line. Herod’s 
Lament for Mariamne, The Destruction of Sennacherib, and Samuel 
appearing to Saul, are peculiarly striking: partaking of all that 
depth of feeling and forcible expression, which the author knows 
so well how to display. But the piece to which we would parti 
cularly direct the attention of our readers is the following, which 
we transcribe for the sake of those who have not already had the 
pleasure of perusing it, and because it is calculated to do away 


a false notion which seems to have prevailed of late: viz. that the 


noble author is an Atheist ! 


I. 
When coldness wraps this suffering clay; 
Oh! whither strays the immortal mind ?— 
It cannot die, it cannot stay, 
But leaves its darken’d dust be hind + 
Then unembodied, doth it trace 
By steps each planet’s heavenly way ?— 
Or fill at.once the realms of space, 
A thing of eyes that all survey? 
g. 
‘ 
Eternal, boundless, undecay’d— eS 
A thought unseen, but seeing all, 
All, all in earth or skies display’d, 
Shall it survey, shall it recal : 
Each fainter trace that memory holds, 
So darkly of departed years, 
In one broad glance the soul beholds, 
And all that was, at once appears ! 


9 
Ue 


Before Creation peopled Earth, 


Its eye shall ro}] through chaos back ; 
And where the farthest Heav’n Mad birth, 
The spirit trace its rising track— 
And where the future mars or makes, 
Its glance dilate o’er all shall be ; 
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While sun is quench’d or system breaks, 
Fix’d in its own eternity ! 


4. 


Above or Love, Hope, Hate, or Fear, 
It lives all passionless and pure ; 
An age shall fleet like earthly year, 
its years, as moments shall endure. 
Away, away, without a wing, 
O’er all, through all, its thoughts shall fly ; 
A nameless, and eternal thing, 
Forgetting what it was to die. 


Is this the language of an Atheist? If there does exist so unna- 


tural a being, it is not the man who could write thus. Surely 


none but the ignorant, the malignant, or the senseless, will here- 
after dare to advance so absurd and unfounded a charge against 
the author of these admirable lines, 

The music throughout is exquisitely beautiful and original, par- 
ticularly the pastoral song of Francisca, (the words of which, with 


a very slight variation, form the commencement of “ Parisiana ;”) 
but it is neither in the province, nor the power of the writer of — 
this article, to enter into a scientific critique on its composition 
and arrangement. To hands more able that task must be re- 
signed. : 

Lord Byron is the first modern poet of note, who has introduced 
this species of sacred composition. We are glad to learn that 
others of as great celebrity as his Lordship, are following the same 
course. We can see no reason why sacred subjects should not be 
as finely treated as profane ; or afford as much scope to the genius 
of the poet, as of the painter. ‘The attempt will, we hope, at least 
convince the grave and sober part of mankind, that a poet is not 


necessarily and invariably that thoughtless, trifling being, they are 
too apt to suppose. 


Home S e 
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A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Written by Shakspeare, with Alterations, Ad- 


ditions, and New Songs; as it is performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent- 
garden. London; Miller,1816. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


The ‘*‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ is one of those dramas which 
- should never be performed ; which, indeed, never can be performed: 
The manager, ‘tis true, may send on Miss A, and Mrs. B., and re- 
quest that the audience will imagine them to be Puck and Titania, 
but those ‘* gay creatures of the element” can never be perfectly 


represented by human and corporeal bodies. He who in the silence — 


and retirement of his study has figured to himself the elfin forms 
of the fairies, disporting by moonlight on the greensward, will 
find his conceptions but pitifully embodied by the exhibitions of 
the theatre. By these remarks we are far from wishing to throw 
an imputation upon any particular actors or managers; but such 
must ever and unavoidably be the case with many of Shakspeare’s 
productions ; it will at all times be wholly impracticable to give to 
the admirers of the poet a satisfactory representation of Puck, of 
Titania, or of Ariel; creatures who ‘‘ may bestride the gossamer 
that idles in the wanton summer air, and yet not fall.’’ The 
mind, indeed, revolts from the idea of such a thing, and had we 
passed our lives remote from cities, and in a total ignorance of the 
proceedings of the theatres, we never could have been induced to 
believe that such a thing had been seriously meditated or attempt- 
ed. Those whose whole acquaintance with Shakspeare has been 
derived from the exhibitions of the stage, will deride what they 
will term our affected nicety and ridiculous opinions, but we are 
well convinced that all those who love and cherish Shakspeare for 
his own sake, will agree with us in thinking that no scenic repre- 
sentation can ever be capable of giving a full effect to the charac- 
ters we have mentioned. What can possibly be more dissimilar 
than the Ariel of Shakspeare and the Ariel of the stage? than Ti- 
tania in the * Midsummer Night’s Dream” and Titania on the 
boards of Covent-garden theatre? Itis only by the ‘* mind's eye” 
that such fantastic being: can ever be faithfully personified; the 


presentations of the theatre are at best byt meagre and imperfect’ 


sketches, unsatisfactory alike to the eye, the ear, and the under- 
standing. | 
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The “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ has at different times un- 
dergone various alterations and curtailments, in order to render 
it better calculated for representation; the most remarkable of 
these was by Garrick, in 1763, who produced the play at Drury- 
lane theatre, with the addition of several new songs, and the prin- 
cipal characters played by children. It was, however, so little 
relished by the town, that it was performed but once, nor did it 
meet with better success when subsequently produced in a more 
contracted form. The first of these alterations was printed by 
Tonson, and has been closely followed by Mr. Reynolds, the pre- 
sent operator. In fact, throughout the first and second acts, he 
has scarcely made any variation from his model ; he has generally 
retained the songs introduced by Garrick, and in some instances 
has made use of portions of the dialogue written by him. The 
principal alteration occurs in the third act, which differs materi- 
ally from the original ; the incidents are transposed, and the per- 
formance of the ‘ tedious brief scene of young Pyramus”’ greatly 
curtailed. The main novelty, however, aad that which the ma- 
nagers doubtless considered as worth all the rest, is the introduc- 
tion of ‘* A Grand Pageant,” commemorative of the triumphs of 
Theseus ; it was not, of course, to be expected that any revival 
whatever would take place at Covent-garden unaccompanied by a 
Grand Pageant. Perhaps the ‘‘ Dance of Clowns,” directed in 
the original, would have been as judicious an exhibition ; we are 
certain it would have been far more amusing. 

Our objections to the performance of this play have already been 
stated ; and entertaining the sentiments we do upon the subject, 
we can by no means allow that Mr. Reynolds is entitled to the 
applause he appears to consider his due for having restored it to 
the stage. His variations from the original, where he has ven- 
tured upon any, we need not say are for the worse, and of the 
taste he has displayed in adapting the songs from Garrick’s alter- 
ation, it cannot be expected that we shall be very warm in our 
commendation. This gentleman certainly employs his leisure mo- 
ments in a most laudable manner; at one time he surprises us by 
the production of a despicable farce, and at another by disfiguring 
the venerable.structure of Shakspeare with his own tasteless and 
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vulgar additions, whioh, forsooth, he would have us receive as im- 
provements :—‘‘ fie! what the ignorance is!” 


‘¢ Hope to mend Shakspeare! or to match his'style! 
*Tis such a jest, ’twould make a Stoic smile.’’ 





SS ee 


The Portfolio; or, the Family of Anglade, a Drama, in Two Acts; as per- 
Sormed at tbe Theatre Royal, Covent-garden. By James Kenney, author of 
Raising the Wind, &c. &e. London: Longman & Co. 1816. 8vo. Qs. 


This piece is an improvement upon a médiocre French melodrame, 
produced at one of the minor Parisian theatres, but we cannot di- 
vest ourselves of the idea that the office of translating such a thing 
was unworthy the man, who has produced one of the most divert- 
ing farces in the language, and in other instances has shewn him- 
self possessed of powers of mind far superior to those of most of 
the dramatists of the day. He should have left such paltry jobs 
to those who are fit for nothing else. This premised, we shall not 
deny that the “ Portfolio,” in its English'dress, cuts a far better 
figure than any of the melodrames which have lately passed in re- 
view before us. The dialogue is easy and characteristic, and un- 
disfigured by any of those sickening jokes, which in making us 
feel ashamed for our species make us feel ashamed for ourselves. 
Mr. Kenney, however, was born for better things than to pass 
his time in such fruitless labour as translating the refuse of the 
French theatres. Let him reflect on this in time; ere the night 
cometh, when no man can work. 








What Next ? a Farce, in Two Acts; as performed at the Theatre Royal, Dru- 
vy-lane. By Thomas Dibdin. London: Whittmgham & Arliss. 1816. 1s. 


Mr. T. Dibdin is a very amusing writer of farces, and would 
receive from us, on this score, much warmer praise, did he not 
frequently extend them to the length of five acts, and call them 
comedies. We laughed heartily at the performance of this piece, 
and have been scarcely less amused by the perusal. In a farce, we 
not only excuse, but are delighted with, extravagance and puns, . 
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provided always that the latter be very good or very bad. We ex- 
tract part of the opening scene of ‘* What Next?” The reader 
will readily believe that on the stage, aided by the skill of the ac- 
tors, it is rendered inexpressibly amusing. 


“SCENE I. 4 Village. 
Enter Snaccs. 


Snaggs. Dear, dear, dear, dear! what a busy day. I don’t wonder your 
dentistes in London make fortins, when I have pulled out fifteen shillings’ 
worth of teeth, taken three likenesses, and got double postage for carrying a 
letter, allin one day. 

Sharp. (Entering.] Snaggs! Mr. Snaggs! 

Snaggs. Eh! who wants me? any body with the toothach ? 

Sharp. Has he got it? 

Snaggs. Who ? 

Sharp. Mr. Mordaunt, you blockhead! Did you deliver the letter? 

Snaggs. Yes; and he read it, and chuckled, and asked if it come from a 
lady ; so J put on an insignificant look—so and he was pleased, and gave 
me as much as you had done. 

Sharp. Bravo! why you must be making a fortune here, my jolly Snaggs. 

Snagg's. Ay, if all days were like this: but if I didn’t draw pictures as well 
as teeth, I should make but a poorish hand on’t. 

Sharp. What, a painter too, as well as dentist ? 

Snaggs. Yes, | takes off heads, and cures the toothach. 

Sharp. If taking off heads won’t do it, what will? so you paint the rosy 
cherry-cheeked country lasses ? - 

Snaggs. Yes, I paint fair ladies all black. 

Sharp. Profiles in shade! 

Snaggs. No; I does it by candle-light, with their heads again a wall, and 
then seduces them to a proper size: then I cures weak-sighted folks. 

Sharp. An oculist! 

Snaggs. No; they calls me the eye-man! Poticary says he’ll prosecute me 
for selling nostrums, when it be nothing at all but brandy and water.” 


The hint of the plot we are told was taken from a French piece. 
It turns upon the personal resemblance which a graceless nephew 
bears to his passionate uncle, which resemblance he heightens by 
assuming exactly the same dress, and passes himself off upon the 
old gentleman’s family as their master. Out of this fraud many 
most farcical incidents arise. We should think, however, that in 
many companies the difficulty of finding two persons who suffici- 
ently resemble one another, will prove a great drawback upon the 
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effect of the piece. In London this difficulty was not felt; nothing 
could possibly be better managed than the imitation of Dowton’s 
dress, &c. by Bartley; the audience themselves were sometimes so 
much deceived as to mistake the one for the other. 

The farce is printed as No. 76 of Dibdin’s London Theatre, a 
work now in course of publication, and intended, we believe, to 
comprise the whole of the plays at present on the acting-list, with 
critical remarks by the editor, We willingly bear testimony to the 
excellence with which this work is executed; the type, though of 
somewhat too diminutive a size for our aged vision, is reanarkably 
neat, and the wood-cuts by Thurston and Thompson, of which 
several are given in each Number, are of equal merit. To those 
who do not possess a collection of plays and farces, and are fond 
of miniature editions, we strongly recommend Mr. Dibdin’s. 





The Duke of Milan; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Philip Massinger. Re- 
vived at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, with Alterations and Afditions, on 
Saturday, March 9, 181G. London: Miller. 1816. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


Our opinion of the system of revival, pursued by the Drury-lane 
managers, has so often been expressed during the course of the 
present season, that to say more on the subject now is entirely 
unnecessary. The tomes of our ancient dramatists present an in- 
exhaustible fund of the most exquisite productions, abounding in 
lofty thoughts and glowing fancies, and rich in delineatians of 
character displaying the most intimate knowledge of the secret 
springs and workings of the human mind. To adapt the greater 
part of these pieces to the modern stage, little more is necessary 
than judicious curtailment ; the complete failure of almost every 
attempt to improve the noble originals, or to graft modern scions 
upon their ancient trunks, has fully evinced the rashness and folly 
of such undertakings. 

It was probably to the extraordinary success attending the pro- 
duction of Massinger’s ‘‘ New Way to Pay Old Debts,” at Drury- 
lane this season, that the revival of the piece before us, from the 


works of the same author, was principally owing. In our opinion ' 


the “* Duke of Milan” is the finer play of the two, yet it will pro- 
Vor, VIII. 3M 
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The ardent and 
refined afiection, the heroism, and the jealous frenzy of Sforz 


bably never become so popular as the former. 


will always be caviare to hundreds of the mixed visitors of the 
theatre, who, nevertheless, can perfectly comprehend and enjoy 
the grasping avarice, the malignant passions, and the disa } ointed 
ambition of Sir Giles's character. The popularity which a piece 
may acquire upon the stage, yields indeed but a very uncertain 
criterion of its merits. We have seen the ‘* Miller and his Ven.’ 
received with far more enthusiasm than ‘* Lear;’’ and it cannot 
be doubted, that of the swinish multitude who fill the pit and gal- 
leries, six out of ten prefer ‘* The Gamester,” before ‘ Othello,” 
and George Barnwell and Milwood before Hamlet and Ophelia. 
The present is, we believe, the second attempt which has been 
made to render this tragedy familiar to a modern audience. On 
the 10th November, 1779, it was produced at Covent- garden the- 
atre, with alterations by Cumberland, and the addition of many 


scenes from Fenton's “ M: iriamne ; - # met, however, with little 


success, and. was withdrawn after the third performance. This 
unfortunate piece was never printed, but all the critiques we have 
seen speak of it as a miserable piece of work; indeed, 
marked at the commencement of this article, 


as We r'e- 
little good can ever 
be expected to result from such tasteless attempts at blending jar- 
ring and discordant materials, and interpolating the scenes of the 
old dramatists with others of an inferior and dissimilar descrip- 
tion. 

_ The play produced at Drury-lane this season can scarcely be 
called an alteration, since little variation from the original, ex- 
cept in omissions, occurs till the concluding scene. Here some 
change was indispensibly necessary; in the old play, Francisco 
smears the dead body of Marcelia with ceruse, and Sforza, who 
eagerly embraces her, is thereby poisoned. At present this is ac- 
complishell by placing an infected flower in the hand of Eugenia, 
who takes the place of the corpse. This has not a very admirable 
effect, yet we do not see how the catastrophe could be better 
brought about. No other material alteration that we are aware 
of occurs, and i in saying this, we consider ourselves as passing the 
highest eulogium upon the taste of the adapter, which has prompt- 
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ed him to leave untouched and unprofaned the nervous and flow- 
ing versification of Massinger. 





1. The Rebellion; or, Norwich in 1549, a Drama, interspersed with Musie ; 
first acted on Monday, April 17, 1615, at the Theatre Royal, Norwich; with 
Notes, Historical and Explanatory. by George P. Bromley. Norwich: 


Bacon & Co. 1815. 8vo. 3s. : 


2, The Battle of Waterloo; or, Buonaparte Defeated, a Dramatic Sketch, in 
One dct. By Eugene M‘Carthy, of the Theatre, Buckingham; as per- 
formed for his Benefit, on Friday, August 4, 1815. Buckingham; Seely. 
1815. 8vo. 9d. 


Few of our readers, probably, are aware of the number of dra- 
matic works which annually make their appearance in our pro- 
vinces. It is far greater than is generally imagined, yet how few 
of them are ever heard of in London, or beyond the precincts of 
the towns in which they may be published. We should be happy 
to see the managers of country theatres shake off the slavish de- 
pendence upon the metropolitan stage for the supply of new pieces 
in which they at present exist, and resolve to give more encour- 
agement to talent among themselves ; it is scarcely possible that 
they should be worse furnished than they are at present, __ 

In future we shall endeavour to lay before our readers some ac- 
count of the state of provincial as well a% metropolitan dramatic 
literature, and have reason to believe that our efforts to procure 
such publications nearly on their first appearance, will not be al- 
together unsuccessful. At the same time we beg leave to express 
a hope, that our country readers, as well as the authors them- 
selves, will favour us with intelligence of the appearance of dra- 
matic works in the various parts of the country. It must be need- 
less to point out the advantages which will result to the writers of 
such pieces, from having them introduced to the notice of the 
great mass of dramatic readers and amateurs resident in the me- 


tropolis. ; 


On the present occasion we have two provincial publications 
to comment upon; of these, the ‘* Rebellion” is by far the 
best. Mr. Bromley informs us that it is his ‘¢ first literary adven- 
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_ ture,” and if this be the case, it certainly does credit to his talents, 

and yields fair augury that his subsequent productions will be stil] 
more excellent. We have perused few dramas of late more amus- 
ing and interesting. We know not whether it has met the classi- 
cal eye of Mr. Farley, but if not, as we love the man, we will do 
him a service, by extracting the following stage-direction ; doubt- 
less his fertile genius will improve upon the hint, and produce 
something of the kind, tremendously sublime, in the first melo- 
drame of the ensuing season :— 


‘¢ The wife kneels, and wrings her hands, in speechless agony, over her hus- 
band’s body. By this time the whole village appears on fire. Several squalid 
figures-are seen in the back-ground, running about in wild consternation. 
Horrid cries are heard, and shouts, like hideous yells. A burst of flame issues 
from the cottage—the next momenta part of the roof falls in, and the old man 
is seen, with the infant in his arms, clinging to a beam. ‘The wife raises her 
head, and sees them—at that instant the beam gives way, and a large volume 
of smoke bursts forth. The wife utters a shriek of heart-rending agony, and 
falls lifeless on her husband’s body. The scene closes.”’*——p. 55. 


Mr. Bromley has a few anachronisms to answer for, but in pal- 
liation of such offences he may adduce the similar slips of his pre- 
decessor Shakspeare. Allusions to the song of God save the King, 
Cervantes, and the Patagonians, are not exactly defensible, when 
the date of his drama is considered. Upon the whole, however, 
we pronounce the ‘“ Rebellion’’ to be a very pleasing perform- 
ance, and highly creditable to the authos’s talents. The notes 
subjoined shew Mr. Bromley to be a man of reading, and intimate 
with the works of our old writers and dramatists. 

The ‘* Battle of Waterloo” is a piece of a very inferior descrip- 
tion, remarkable for little else than its outrageous clap-traps and 
loyalty, and one or two desperate attacks upon Priscian’s head. 
As a mere temporary trifle, produced in the hour of enthusiastic 
exultation at the success of our arms, it was doubtless highly re- 
lished, and answered the purpose for which it was intended. To 
criticise such a thing severely would be ridiculous, and to com- 
mend it were to lie most impudently and abominably. 
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Review of Music. 


In commencing our Review or Music, we beg to observe that 
we shal] endeavour to be just, without being unnecessarily severe ; 
at the same time, though we shall consider ourselves bound not to 
mislead our readers, by praising what ought to be censured, we 


shall never wantonly wound the feelings of an author, nor pass 
over lightly compositions of merit. 


| ata 
a 


GUY MANNERING. 

This play has met with much success at Covent-garden. The 
music is the composition of several masters, among whom we sce 
Bishop, Cooke, Attwood, Davy and Whitaker. The opening glee 
and chorus, by Bishop, is very beautiful; the last line, 

<¢ And so will we do now,” | 
is exceedingly well set, and rendered very effective by the singers. 
“‘ Ye dear paternal scenes, farewell,” 


sung by Miss Stephens, is the composition of Davy, and does him 
infinite credit. Why does he not write more ? 


“© Oh! slumber my darling,” (# hitaker,) 


is what is termed the crack song. Nothing, certainly, canbe more 
charming than Miss Stephens’s performance of this little ballad, 
and Miss Carew repeats one of the stanzas in a subsequent scene 
with very great taste and sweetness. The music is light and ap- 
propriate, more Mr. W. will not expect us to say. 
*¢ In ancient times, in Britain’s isle.’’ (Attwood.) 
This ballad is sung with much spirit by Miss Matthews; the 
introductory symphony is very pretty, and the whole highly cre- 
ditable to the well-known talents of the composer. 


*¢ The chough ard crow to-deest are gone,’’ 


Gipsey solo and chorus, by Bishop. This is one of the most ef- 
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fective things we ever heard. Master Williams, Mrs. Stirling, 
and Mr. Higman, do ample justice to the very excellent music 
they have to sing, and the chorus is very well managed. 

** Follow him, follow him.’’ ( Cooke.) 
This song is very well composed (for a bass voice), and Mr, Hig- 
man’s fine deep tones render it very effective. 

Finale and Chorus, (arranged by Bishop.) Had any thing been 
wanting to prop up this play, this Finale (set to the sweet air of 
There's nae luck about the house) would have done it effectually. 
The audience testified their approbation by repeated bursts of ap- 
plause. 

Gouldings & Co. Soho Square, publish Bishop and Attwood's mu- 
sic; Dale, in the Poultry, Davy’s; Whitaker publishes his own; and 
Fentum prints Cooke's song. 


OBERON'S OATH. 


BY THE LATE B. THOMPSON. THE MUSIC BY PARRY. 


_ 


The popular songs, duets, &c. in this Romance, have been pub- 
lished by Mr. Parry, and half the profits arising from the sale of 
them for three months, will be presented to Mrs, Thompson and 
her six children; this benevolent act alone would certainly blunt 
the most invidious critic’s pen, were there no other recommenda- 
tions ; but we’ will, without fear of being considered partial, ven- 
ture to say, that those who witnessed the performance of ‘‘ Obe- 
ron’s Oath” at Drury-lane, and were pleased with the music, will 
not be less so when they hear it in private. 


‘¢ Sir Alfred was a chief renown’d,”’ 
sung by T. Cooke, is a remarkably spirited composition. Two 


songs by Miss Nash are extremely pretty, particularly the one 
commencing 


«* My spirits droop.”’ 
The duet between Cooke and Miss Nash is very elegant, and 
will become popular, we make no doubt. The Fairy glee, 
*¢ Quickly fly,’ 
is one of the prettiest things we have for a long time heard, and 
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the dance in the first act is remarkably chaste. On the whole, we MN 
look upon the music of ‘‘ Oberon’s Oath” as highly creditable to 
Mr. Parry’s talents; and we sincerely hope that the sale will be 
extensive, for the sake of the ‘““ Widow and Fatherless.” 








Original Wortryp. 


——sl 


‘** Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 


any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” SOUTHEY. 


— 
LINES TO MISS S. BOOTH, 


On seeing her perform the characters of Amanthis in the ‘* Child of 


Nature,”’ and Young Norval in the tragedy of ‘* Douglas,” at the 
Edixburgh Theatre. 


He has a heart encas'd with steel, 
O lovely Bootn! who fails to feel 
The joy of transport thrill his breast, 
Whilst thou appear’st to all confest 
In feature, form, and eye so mild 
Amanthis—Nature’s spotless child. 


Ev’n then as fix’d I gaze on thee, 
My wand'ring Fancy paints to me, 
The mind our heavenly Father gave ‘i 
In elder time, to youthful Eve ; r 
When she, by rill and flow’ry spray, 
In Eden hail’d the golden day ; 

Ere yet the guileful snake had spread 
The coils of sin around her head. 
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Edinburgh. 


And yet, fair maid, to thee are known 
The passions in their boldest tone ; 
For, like the Douglas, thou canst wield 
The helmet, hauberk, spear and shield ; 
Before a wond ring concourse raise 
The deeds and men of other days ; 
And with thy stride and warlike span 
Tyansform the maiden to the man. 


Oh! if the souls above the air, 
With int’rest view this lower sphere, 
And feel a pleasure or surprise 
In feats that charm our vulgar eyes ; 
Methinks the glowing soul of Home 
Might burst from heav'n’s aerial dome, 
O’erjoy'd to see thee on the stage 
With living lustre gild his page. 


Oh! I could sit till parting night 
Had usher'd in the morning light, 
And hear that sweet and melting strain 
Repeated o’er and o’er again, 
And feel new pleasure fan the flame, 


Whilst thou uphold’st young Norval’s name. 


Long, long on thee may blessings show'r, 
Thou charmer of the plausive hour, 
Long lure the Briton to behold 
Perform’d what British bards have told, 
And long thy diamond eyeballs strew 
Their beams to grace thy blooming hue ; 
And Oh! when Time, with ruthless mien, 
Bids age desert the youthful scene ; 
Then may the glowing suns of June 
Gild thy December's afternoon ! 
That fair as fades the falling rose, 
Thy day’s departing eve may close. 
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ADDRESS TO LORD BYRON, 


On his leaving England. 


Oh! thou, whose magic fingers know 
To touch the lyre with deepest skill ; 
To calm the tear, or bid it flow, : 
And mould'st the passions to thy will ; 
Who with a Poet's glowing fire 
Bid’st feeling burn in ev'ry line, 
Oh, say! what Bard shall e’er aspire 
To wake the harp that once was thine? 


‘ The tear is warm in Beauty’s eye, 
Because its magic sounds are o'er; 
The mournful Muses, sorrowing, sigh, 
For him whose song resounds no more ; 
The laurel wreath must wither now, 
And many a blooming bud will fade, 
Which Fancy cull’d to grace thy brow, 
For ah! thy harp is silent laid. 


Its chords with cypress are entwin’d, 
And weeping flow'rets round it spring ; 
And as it meets the sportive wind, 
There wakes no wild-note from its string ; 
Yet many a Son of Song is there, 
Who tries to rouse its fairy tone,— 
But all retreat, and in despair, ’ 
Confess ’twas strung for thee alone. 





In silence then its notes must sleep, 
Till thou return’st to wake the strain ; 
No hand save thine has power to sweep 
Its heav’nly chords, they strike ia vain ; 





Vox. VIII. 3N 
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Each note a hollow murmur dies, 
Its tones no more are clear and free ; 
And mourning Genius 'frighted flies— 
And seeks a distant clime with thee ! 


Woburn Place, May, 1816, 


BALLAD. 


Pa 


Oh! think not, false youth, I can cease to deplore thee, 


Though now all thy vows and thy fondness are o’er ;— 
The heart thou hast wrong’d only beats to adore thee, 


And sigh for the peace it can never know more ! 


Ah! swift flew the moments when Hope's sun was smiling, 
And to darken the prospect no cloud could I see ; 

When Love's fairy dream my young heart was beguiling, 
And your soft eyes, Oh Edward ! look’d fondly on me! 


But go, fickle youth—other arms will receive thee, 
Go, wander with beauties more lively and vain ; 
Go! fly toa fairer, but if she deceive thee, 
Return to this heart, it shall cheer thee again ! 


Then go, fickle youth—other chains may be stronger, 
Go—like the gay butterfly carelessly roam ;— 

But should fortune change, and the world smile no longer ; 
Return to this heart, it shall welcome thee home. 


Woburn Place, May, 1816. M. H 


TO THE AUTHOR OF ‘«‘ MELANCHOLY HOURS.” 


A spark of pure poetic fire, 
Dear maid, thy plaintive Muse displays ; 
True Genius does the theme inspire,-— 
But why, O! why, such mournful lays ? 
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"Tis sweet to sec the youthful eye 
Bedew'd with soft affection’s tear: 

Yet reason should repress the sigh, 
Nor leave thy heart a prey to care. 


May Fancy’s wild enchanting flow’rs 
Bestrew thy couch with lasting bliss, 

And may thy Melancholy Hours 5 
Insure thee years of happiness, . 


Walworth, May 15, 1816, 





LINES 
Addressed to the elegant Authoress of ‘* Melancholy Hours.” 


Bright Genius of the tuneful lyre, 

An humble bard, unknown to fame, 
Would catch one spark of lyric fire, 

And twine a wreath to deck thy name. 


But ah! what praises can | bring, 
To celebrate thy talents rare ? 
In vain I touch the silver string, 


I must the daring task forbear ! 


Oh! not to me is giv’n to wreath, 
The-laurel crown to grace thy name ; 
Oh! not to me is giv’n to breathe, 


The song which celebrates thy fame. 


Fair mistress of the tuneful arf— 
Pursue the course so well begun ; 

Nor Oh! disdain the worthless heart — 
Thy talents and thy charms have won. 


But ah! the graces I admire, 

Stern Fate has not design’d for me ; 
¥ only nurse a hopeless fire, 

For mine I know thou ne'er canst be. 
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Nor would I wish it—worth like thine 
With love shall nobler breasts inspire ; 
I feel I’m all unfit to twine, 
Ev'n this poor wreath to grace thy lyre. 


Thavies Inn. 


TO ANNA. 


Anna, farewell! I do not dare 
To gaze upon those eyes again ; 
There is such fascination there, 
They would oblige me to remain. 


No, Anna! wherefore should we meet 
To breathe, perhaps, a last adieu ? 
Ah! rather let me now retreat, 
Than, cause one needless pang to you. 


And can I then have liv’d to shun 
That form in which my soul delighted ? 
Is ev'ry spark of Friendship gone ? - 
Are all the buds of passion blighted ? 


And can it be my wish to move, 

Where that fair form I ne’er can view ? 
And can I then have ceas’d to love, 

And centre ev'ry wish in you? 


No! though perhaps we meet no more, . 
Though Fate our former ties may sever, 
I love thee fondly as before, 
And thou art dear to me as ever. 


Yet, marvel not that I have lost 
The tenderness I once possest, 

The visions that have charm’d me most 
I now must banish from my breast. 
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Bath. 


Yes, I must play a fickle part, 
My eyes inconstancy must learn ; 
In future I must teach my heart 
To think of you with unconcern. 


No slight, no frivolous pretence, 
Could ever make me prove untrue ; 

Dear Anna, that which calls me hence 
Is fond solicitude for you. 


I could not bear to see that cheek 
Of all its charms by sorrow rifled ; 

Let us the spells of folly break— 
Too long already have we trifled. 


Then go—farewell! I'll not repine, 
Perhaps ‘tis for our mutual good ; 

To know that happiness is thine 
Shall cheer the hours of solitude. 


THOMAS. 





TO ROSA. 


Farewell! exclaim’d Rosa, with furious spite, 
From your presence with joy I'll remove, 
Your detestable name I will never unite 
With the visions of Friendship and Love. 
Pretty Rosa, I cried, where's the use of this fuss, 
Do endeavour your anger to stifle ; 
Separation possesses no terrors for us, 
And appears to my mind a mere trifle. 


You accuse me of falshood, and call me unkind, 
But my errors may sure be forgiven ; 

I call’d you an angel, and therefore you find, 
I am loth to detain you from heaven. 
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Since first I beheld you, I’m sure you must know 
That to please you has been my endeavour ; 

And now that you say tis your pleasure to go, 
I'm more anxious to please you than ever. 


THOMAS. 


THICK LEGS. 


That Rosa has thick legs must be admitted, 

For which defect she surely should be pitied ; 

Yet, oft I’ve heard grave moralists declare, 

It shews a want‘of breeding in the fair; © 

Since all must own, by whom those legs are scann‘d, 
The forward jade on trifles does not stand.* 


DANGLE, Jun. 


o 


OSTENTATIOUS CHARITY. 


Susannah, ’tis true, oft relieves the distrest, 
And her bounty by all is observ'd and confest ; 
But if her kind acts were not noticed by many, 


The poor might all starve, she would ne'er give a penny. 


E, C. A. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


To me Tom opes, to you he shuts, his door— 
He knows I'm rich; he hears that you are poor. 


E. C. A. 


* Rosa may not, perhaps, be a very clever girl, but she is undoubtedly a 
person of great under-standing, 
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| Hugitive Portry. 
FAME. 
«« It is the voice of years that are gone.” Ossian. 


It is in the voice of years that are gone, 

In the tale that descends from sire to son; 

It is in the records of history’s page, 

And the legends that live from age to age ; 
We enrol for ever the hero's name, 

And circle his tomb with the laurels of fame. 


The flight of seasons o’ershadows him not, 

His actions survive without stain, without blot; 
Eternity cannot his glories dim, 

And even the grave has no death for him; 

The voice of his country disperses the gloom, 
And its praises illumine the night of the tomb. 


The bodies of heroes may moulder in death, 

But the laurel of fame is an evergreen wreath ; 
Their names are the beacons that shine from afar, 
To encourage our sons ’mid the dangers of war, 
To teach them to do as their fathers have done, 
And live in “* the voice of years that are gone.” 


Many bosoms shall pant to resemble their worth, 
When the weak are forgotten and lost upon earth ; 
When the harp shall be silent which strives to prolong 
The names and the deeds of the mighty in song; 
When the hand of the poet for ever is cold, 

Their honour shall live, and their story be told. 


From their country’s horizon their sun may be set, 
But the beams they have scatter’d enlighten it yet; 


——— 





———— 
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The splendour which once was our pride and our boast, 
May fade from our view, but can never be lost; 

The clouds of the grave shall conceal them in vain, 

In our thoughts, in our hearts, they have risen again. 


SONNET, 
On visiting Bristol, 1815. 


Dear is the spot that now mine eyes discern, 
For ‘tis my native place—fair Bristol, hail! 
Once more I see thee, mark thy hallow’d tow’rs, 
And ocean-masts, that peep at every turn ; 
And pleasure find e’en in thy wintry gale, 
Thy hill-top clouds, and darksome chilly show'rs. 


Let beauteous spots in other climes be found, 

Let England boast her landscapes rich and fair, 

For me—whatever charms such scenes may bear, 
By nature’s hand with fav’rite blossoms crowa’d— 
They cannot give my heart one joyous bound, 

Like that which cver and anon I feel, | 

When my whole soul to childhood’s haunts can steal, 
And my feet ramble on their parent ground. 


J. A. W. 


Theatrical Sruguisitior. 


“¢ Plus apud nos vera ratio valeat quam vulgi opinio.”’ 


CICERO. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


Wednesday, June 6.—‘ Every Man in his Humour” was this 
evening revived for the benefit of Mr. Kean. ‘This play, one of 
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the best of Ben Jonson’s numerous productions, and abounding 
in humour and strongly-marked character’, is seldom much re- 
lished by the majority of an audience—it is too good for them. 
Its most successful revival was by Garrick, in 1751, with various 
curtailments ; we subjoin the cast of characters on that occa- 
sion and the present : 


DRURY-LANE, 1751, DRURY-LANE, 1216. 


Garrick Kitely 


Kean 
Woodward Robudil Harley 
Shuter Master Stephen Oxberry 
Yates Brainworim Munden 
Ross Wellbred Wallack 
Palmer Young Kuo’ well S. Penley 
Winustoue Douwnright R. Paimer 
Berry Old Kno'well Powell 
Vaughen Master Mathew Hughes 
Mrs. Ward Dame Kitely Mrs. Horn 
Miss Mipon Mrs. Bridget Miss Boyce 


The characters were well supported, without a single exception, 


but we have no room to particularize them. All, however, was 


not sufficient to render the play attractive, and after being repeat- 


ed once, to a house scarcely half filled, it was quietly withdrawn. 

Thursday, June 6.—Miss Nash performed Louisa in the ‘* De- 
serter."’ This charming young woman improves hourly, and pro- 
mises fair to present the uncommon spectacle of powers of the 
first description, both in acting and in singing, united in the 
same individual. We, however, most earnestly solicit that she 
will not suffer herself to be persuaded that she is already this 
prodigy ; such a fatal delusion would at once retard her progress, 
and disappoint our expectations. We would have her think that 
nothing is done while anything remains for her to learn. 

A word on the pitiful vapouring in the bills, whenever this farce 
is acted, about ‘“* The Ceremony of Shooting a Deserter,”’ &c. We 
are not surprised when we see such contemptible puffs in the 
handbills of the shows at Bartholomew Fair, but it disgusts us to 
meet with thera in those of a Theatre Royal. 

Wednesday, June 12,—This being Miss Kelly's benefit-night, she 
repeated the character of Peggy, in which she had appeared with 


great success, a few evenings before, at the King’s Theatre, for 
Vor. VIII. | 30 
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the benefit of her uncle. This, it is well known, was one of Mrs. 
Jordan's most admirable performances, and comparisons were un- 


avoidable, yet it will not, perhaps, be too much to assert that the 
result was scarcely in any instance to the disadvantage of Miss 
Kelly. She was, however, far more successful in portraying the 
cunning than the ignorance of the character; ‘‘ there is a lurking 
devil in her eye,” which disables her from assuming with complete 
effect the simplicity, or rather the silliness, of such parts ; but in 
the advanced scenes of the play, when the idea of ‘‘ dear, sweet 
Mr. Belville’’ fills her mind, and the witless girl gives place to the 
artful and intriguing woman, she was every thing the mind could 
wish. As we suppose we may consider Mrs. Jordan lost to the 
stage, her legitimate successor in the characters peculiarly her 
own is certainly Miss Kelly. 

The play was followed by a Farcical Interlude, in one act, called 
‘¢ The Man his own Master,” very extravagant and very amusing; 
it has been several times repeated. 

Since writing the above few words, we have received the follow- 
ing remarks on this piece from the author of the valuable series of 
articles on the French Theatres, inserted in our work. 3 

“This Interlude is from the deservedly-favourite French Opera of 
“¢ Le Nouveau Seigneur de Village,” played at the Théatre Feydeau, 
and one of the best compositions of Boieldieu. That beautiful 
piece has been in the highest degree popular from the time of its 
production, two years since, and is as often before the public as the 
celebrated ‘‘ Joconde.” In a late Barletta brought out at the 
Vaudeville, under the title of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ (intended to caricature 
the Pantomime of that name at the Port St. Martin,) an actor is 
introduced, who, is supposed to have been on a three weeks’ tour 
to England, and who asks on his return what the different thea- 
tres have been doing while he was away. When he enquires about 
the Feydeau, he demands what they played there the first week of 
his absence? The answer is, “‘ Le Nouveau Seigneur, et Joeonde.” 
What ‘the second? ‘* Joconde, et Le Nouveau Seigneur.” But 
what the third? ‘* Le Nouveau Seigneur, et Joconde !” 

The Drury-lane abridgment, in which, of necessity, all the fine 
rmousic of the original is wanting, seems to have been hastily got 
up, and with all its abstract cleverness, strikes very repellingly 
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upon the feelings of any one who has had the pleasure of seeing 


the French piece. The Frontin of Marttn and the Babet of the 
charming Madame Regnault, whose musical powers have been so 
long adored by the Parisians, are incessantly recurring to the 
mind, and the insufficiency of any thing brought before us in 
place of these is unavoidably injurious to any talent displayed in 
the mere dialogue-trifle laid before us by the English translator. 
It is, in fact, the frame-work without the picture, which some 
skilful hand should be called upon to restore. Mr. Dibdin, I am 
told, had proceeded at some length towards the production of an 
after-piece from ‘* Le Nouveau Seigneur” for the ensuing season, 
but I know not if even this was to comprehend the music, the va- 
lue and beayty of which are so highly appreciated abroad. The 
present, at any rate, can be regarded as nothing more nor less 
than a work of spoliation, and it is extremely to be regretted that 
the hasty production of a Benefit Interlude should have been thus 
allowed to prevent some better transfer of the admirable scenes of 
the original to our own boards. Never was paraphrase less just 
to its prototype! The incidents are so completely skeletonized, 
that their recognition to a Frenchman would be almost impossible; 
yet, after all, so good a ground-work could not but retain some 
portion of its native merit and attraction, and the piece, mangled 
as it is, is yet pleasing enough to be often played, and with very 
considerable applause.” * # 

Friday, June 14 —* The Irish Widow” was the farce announced 
for the present evening. Previously to the rising of the curtain, 
Mr. Rae came forward, and addressed the audience in the follow- 
ing words : 


‘* LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


‘¢ Mrs. Mardyn, who is announced to appear before you this evening, has in 
the course of the day had the misfortune to sjrain her foot ; rather, however, 
than occasion any change in the performance, she willappear before you, rely- 
ing upon your usual indulgence.” 


On the entrance of Mrs. Mardyn, she was assailed with hisses 
from a few despicable cowards, which evidently had a strong effect 


upon her feelings, and this circumstance, combined with her lame~ 
ness, was a great drawback upon her exeruons. We trust we shall 
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never be found amonyst the defenders of affectation, on the stage, 
or in any other place, but Mrs. Mardyn’s agitation on the present 
occasion was clearly a burst of indignant feeling at such unmanly 
and unmerited persecution and inoult. 

Saturday, June 22.—Miss Nash appeared, for the second time, 
in Rosina this evening. She gave to the character all the eflect of 
which it is susceptible, but even the exquisite beauty of the music 
in Mrs. Brooke's farce is scarceiy a sufficient compensation for the 
intolerable fatigue of silting to hear the mawkish dialogue which 
introduces it. Miss Nash was the perfect representative of beauty 
and innocence, and gave the songs in a style which has never been 
surpassed, On the present occasion Miss Kelly resigned the part 
of William to Barnard, who, of course, played it far better than 
any woman could have done. We sincerely hope that Miss K. has 
given it up for ever; we can assure her that she cuts but a pitiful 
figure in the rustic’s habiliments, nor is it ‘* for her good, her 
honour, or her wisdom,” that she should retain them. Mrs. Bland 
has also made a sacrifice, which her age rendered necessary, by 
giving place to Miss 8. Halford as Phebe. This young lady sings 
prettily enough, but we wish she could contrive to produce her 
notes without an incessant jerk of her head from one shoulder to 
the other, like that of a Chinese Mandarin on a mantle-piece, when 
violeutly put in motion by a mischievous child. She may also 
employ her time to advantage during the recess, by striving :to 
improve her acting; it is rather spiritless at present. Cooke, as 
Belville, sung with his usual tuste and sweetness ; he gave Her 
mouth, which a smile, in a delightful manner. We were, however, 
but little charmed at his introducing a noisy, nasal song, of the 
Braham school, which harmonized as little with the general cha- 
racier of the music, as the sound of a postman’s horn does with 
that of an Holian harp. Smith was a pretty good Irishman, but 
his new readings were ‘ost vile.. Take as a specimen the following 
exquisite and original joke, which he thought fit to introduce :— 
‘¢ When I saw the fellows carrying off Miss Rosina, your lfonour, 
I ran and borrowed Paddy's crooked gun, to fire round the hill at 
"em, but it wouldn't go off,’ The wit of the player- men! Upon 
the whole the piece was performed better than it deserves to be, 
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and the songs given in the finest manner. ‘The music is indeed a 
delicious and never-cloying treat. , 


7 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN, 


Thursday, May 23.—We are not accustomed to criticise plays 
which we have never seen, and as we were not present at the the- 
atre on the only evening on which ‘* Adelaide” was performed, 
we feared we should not be able to offer any opinion upon its me- 
rits. We had, indeed, read several of the newspapers, and we 
there found it asserted that the tragedy was a ‘mere mass of ab- 
surdities, but we knew too well the faith which is due to these 
chronicles, to place much reliance upon the correctness of ‘their 
opinions. Since this, the tragedy has been published, and, as we 
suspected, by no means answers the descriptions of it which we 
had previously read. It has, indeed, many faults, but it hes also 
_ Many beauties; the plot is rather uninteresting, and one or two _ 
useless personages are introduced, but the heroine is a finely-drawn 
character, and the language in many places is exquisitely tender 
and harmonious. More we are not able to say at present, but we 
shall be careful to give this tragedy a full and minute examination 
hereafter. ; 

Friday, May 31.—The wavering and indecision of Prior’s Thief; 
the ‘* More last words of Mr. Baxter,’’ and all such well-known 

and serviceable jokes are poor and pointless, compared with the 
everlasting farewells and retirements, the appearances and the re- 
appearances of Mrs. Siddons. She this evening performed Katha- 
rine, and a few evenings afterwards, Lady Macbeth, but as nothing 
can be said of her acting in these characters which has not been 
said ten thousand times before, we shall dwell no longer upon the 
subject. Her future performances, which will doubtless be suffi- 
ciently numerous, will be recorded in our List of Plays, but unless 


she should assume some new character, we shall deem any further 
notice unnecessary. 


Friday, June 7-—Mr. Jones had announced for his benefit on the 
present evening, an entertainment called ‘‘ Venetian Vagaries,” 
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displaying a view of the Carnival, &c. &c. The audience, how- 
ever, were not satisfied with the exhibition, and on the falling ‘of 
the curtain remained in the theatre, amusing themselves with the 


harmonious sounds customary on such occasions. At length, one 
or two fellows in the pit,—critics, we presume,—began to break 
the chandeliers and throw the instruments from the orchestra 
upon the stage. This brought forward Mr. Fawcett,:who ap- 
peased the rioters by assuring them that Mr. Jones should apulo- 
gize for the disappointment he had occasioned them. According- 
ly, at the conclusion of the play on the following evening, Mr. 
Jones came forward, and having apologized for the defects of his 
entertainment, was restored to favour. 

Monday, June 17.—Miss O'Neill is certainly most ill-advised in 
her choice of parts. Having already appeared in such vapid cha- 
racters as Calista, Jane Shore, and Elwina, to say nothing of her 
serio-comic performances, she has now stepped into the trammels 
of Elvira. She went through the part respectably, and that was 
all. Such must ever be the case, while she continues to appear in 
characters unworthy of and unfitting for her. 








Memoranda Dranatica. 
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“ Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit.” VIRGIL. 


LIST OF PLAYS. 
THEATKE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


13816. 

May 27, Midas, (4pollo, Braham ; Daphne, first time, Miss Nash;) Deaf and 
Dumb, (Julio, iirst time, Mrs. Bartley , Darlemont, Mr. Foote, 
from the Haymarket, his first appearance on this stage;) the 
Magpie. Benefit of Mrs. Bartley. 

-— 22, Begsar’s Opera, (Macheath, for this night only, Mrs. Davison ;) 
Seugs ; The Devil to Pay. Benefit of Jlrs. Davison. 

29, Bertram; Rosina, (Rosina, first time, Miss Nash.) 

—— 30, ibid; Oberon's Oath. 
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May 3}, Cabinet ; Songs by Miss Stephens, for this night only; Turnpike 
Gate. Benefit of Messrs. Pyne and Smith, and last night of per- 

forming till the Holidays. 

Whitsun-Eve. No performance. 

Bertram ; Woodman’s Hut. 

» Poor Gentleman ; Songs; The Islanders, a new Ballet; Past Ten 

O'Clock. Benefit of Mr. Munden. 

5, Every Man in his Humour, revived, (Kitely, first time, Kean; Boba- 
dil, Harley; Kno’well, Powell; Edward Kno’well, S. Penley: 
Brainworm, Munden; Master Stephen, Oxberry; Downright, 
Palmer ; /Vellbred, Wailack; Justice Clement, Penley; Roger 
Formal, Minton ; Master Mathew, Hughes; Cash, Kent; Cob, 
Gattie ; Dame Kitely, Mrs. Horn; Mrs. Bridget, Miss Boyce ; 
Tih, Mrs. Harlowe;) The Magpie. Benefit of Mr. Kean. 

—— 6, Bertram; The Deserter, (Louisa, first time, Miss Nash.) 

—— 7, Wild Oats ; Caledonian Laurels ; Sylvester Daggerwood, (BDagger- 

wood, first and last time, Raymond ;) Lock and Key. Benefit of 
Mr. Raymond. 

— 8, Bertram; Turnpike Gate. 

—— 10, Sons of Erin; Songs; Caledonian Laurels; False and True, com- 
pressed into two acts. Benefit of Mr. Johnstone. 

— 11, Bertram; What Next? . 

2, Country Girl, (Peggy, second time, Miss Kelly ;) The Man his own 
Master, a Farce in One Act, first time, (Zhe ’Squire, Barnard ; 
Balance, Oxherry; Dash, Harley; Gaby, Knight; William, 
Coveney; Mancy, Miss E. Halford;) Forty Thieves, . revived, 
(Morgiana, first time, Miss Kelly.) Benefit of Miss Kelly. 

—— 13, Every Man in his Humour; The Man his own Master; My Spouse 

and I. 
— 14, Wild Oats ; The Man his own Master; The Irish Widow, (Widow 
‘ Brady, first time, Mrs. Mardyn.) 

—— 15, Bertram; The Man his own Master ; Past Ten O’Clock. 

—— 17, A New Way to Pay Old Debts; The Man his own Master; Irishman 
in London. 

—— 18, The Heiress, (Miss Alton. first time, Miss Nash;) Caledonian Lau- 
rels ; Songs; Sylvester Daggerwood, (Daggerwood, first time, 
with Imitations of several London performers, Harley;) The 
Man his own Master; Vauxhall in Miniature, a Melange, first 
time. Benefit of Messrs. Palmer and Oxberry. 

— 19, Busy Body; Lovers’ Quarrels; Who’s Who ? 

— 20, Othello; Irish Widow. 

—— 21, The Will; The Man his own Master; Of Age To-morrow. 

—— 22, New Way to Pay Old Debts ; ibid; Rosina. 

—— 24, Richard III.; Ibid, What Next? 

— 25, The Cabinet ; The Magpie. 

—— 26, Speed the Plough; Songs; The Islanders; Hit or Miss, (Dick Cy- 
pher, first time, Harley ; Janus Jumble, first time, Wallack.) 
Benefit of Mr. Spring. 

—— 27, Bertram ; The Man his own Master; The Turnpike Gate. 

—— 28, The Jealous Wife ; Caledonian Laurels; Sylvester Daggerwood ; 
The Mayor of Garratt. Benefit of Messrs. Rorauer and Lau- 
rence, and the last night of the season, 
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May 27. Jane Shore ; Miller and his Men. 
-~—— 28, Jealous Wife ; John of Paris. 


——— 29, Cymbeline, (Posthumus, Kemble; ZIachimo, Young; Polydore, for 
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that night only?! C. Kemble; Cloten, first time, and for that 

night only !! Liston ; Morgan, first time, and for that night on- 

ly!’ Terry ; Imogen, first time, Miss Stephens ;) Sylvester Dag- 
gerwood, (Daggerwood, Mathews, for that night only!!) Forty 
Thieves. Benefit of Mr. Young. 

May 30, Gamester ; Brother*and Sister. 

31, Henry VIII. (Wolsey, Kemble; Katharine, Mrs. Siddons;) The 

Prize. Benefit of Mr.and Mrs. C. Kemb/e. 

June 1, Whitsun-Eve. The Intercession, a Sacred Oratorio, composed by 
Mr. M. P. King, first time; with Two Miscellaneous Acts. 

— 3, Grecian Daughter; Sylvester Daggerwood, (Daggerwood, Mathews;) | 
Forty Thieves. 

4, Beggar’s Opera, the Characters dressed as on its first representation 
in 1727, and taken from Hogarth’s celebrated picture, (Macheath, 
Sor this night only, Mathews, who will attempt the voice and man- 
ner of a celebrated performer of the character ;) A Chip of the Old 
Block ; The Prize. Benefit of Mr. Mathews. 

5, The Exile, (Alexina, Mrs. H. Johnston, the only night of her appear- 
ing this season;) Mrs. Wiggins; Katharine and Petruchio, (Ka- 
tharine, first time, Mrs. H. Johnston.) Benefit of Mr. Conway, 

6, The Jealous Wife; A New Divertisement ; Chip of the Old Block. 

7, The Lord of the Manor ; Tom Thumb; Venetian Vagaries, or Pa- 
geantry on Land and Water; a Magnificent and Festive Enter- 
tainment, first time. Benefit of Mr. Jones. 

8, Macbeth: (Macbeth, Kemble; Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Siddons; by 
the express desire of the Princess Charlotte, and the Prince 
Saxe Cobourg ;) John of Paris. 

10, Hamlet : (Hamlet, Mr. Kemble, the last time of his appearing in 
that character) Forty Thieves. 

11, Guy Mannering: A new Divertisement : Bombastes Furioso: Songs: 
St. Patrick’s Day, revived; (Dr. Rosy, Mathews ; Lieutenant 
O’ Connor, Jones; Justice Credulous, Liston ; Lauretta, Miss 


Foote ; Mrs. Credulous, Mrs. Davenport.) Benefit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Liston. 


12, Cymbeline, (Characters ac beforo:) A Musical Pasticcio: Sylvester 
Daggerwood: Cymon. Benefit of Miss Stephens. 
13, Jealous Wife: A new Divertisement : Chip of the Old Block. 
14, School of Reform: Songs: Finger Post, or Five Miles off. Benefit 
of Mr. Emery. 
15, Venice Preserved: (Pierre, Kemble ; the last time of his appear- 
ing this season.) Sylvester Daggerwood ; Brother and Sister. 
— 17, Pizarro: (Elvira, 1st time, Miss O’Neill:) A new Divertisement: 
Miller and his Men. ; 
—-- 18, Inkle and Yarico: (Inkle, Ist time, and for this night only, Mr. 
Young; Yarico, Miss Stephens ; _7rudge, Mathews ;) Rope- 
dancing by Madame Sachi! Songs; Timour the Tartar. Bene- 
fit of Mr. Farley. 
—— 19, The Farmer's Wife; A new Divertisement ; Chip of the Old Block. 
Benefit of Mr. Blanchard. 
—— 20, Jealous Wife; Killing no Murder. ; 
—— 21, Guy Mannering; Festival of Apollo; Love, Law, and Physic. 
Benefit of Mr. Sinclair. ' 
—~— 22, Macbeth; (Macbeth, Mr. Young; Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Siddons, 
by the express desire of the Princess Charlotte, and Prince Saxe 
Cobourg :) Tom Thumb. 
24, Pizarro; Cymon. 
—— 25, Guy Mannering ; A Day after the Wedding ; The Ugly Club, a mu- 
sical Olio ; Timour the Tartar. Benefit of Mrs. Gibbs. 
—— 26, Midsummer Night’s Dream ; Songs: Bombastes Furioso: The Far- 
mer, Benefit of Mr. Taylor. 
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DRAMATIC OBITUARY.—No. 3. 


‘¢ They have their Exits’ — 


BENJAMIN THOMPSON 


was the son of Benjamin Blaydes Thompson, Esq., a most respec- 
ted merchant and magistrate of Kingston-upon-Hull. He was 
educated to follow the profession of the law, but this destination 
not exactly coinciding with his inclinations, the plan was aban- 
doned, and he was sent by his father, on commercial affairs, into 
Germany, where he became enamoured of the beauties, real or 
imaginary, of Kotzebue’s writings, and contracted an intimacy 
with their author; to this circumstance may be ascribed the 
marked predilection he ever after felt for the German Drama, and 
which he evinced by giving to the public translations of many of 
the most popular plays in that language. Mr. Thompson ree 
mained in Germany several years, cultivating his acquaintance 
with the language and the most eminent of the literati of that 
country. On his return to England, he settled at Nottingham, 
having married Miss Jane Bourne, daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Bourne of Chesterfield, in Derbyshire. Of late, we believe, he has 
resided in London. 

During Mr. Thompson’s sojourn in Germany, he transmitted to 
his friends in England several translations from the works of Kot- 
zebue, but at this period he had not the slightest intention of pree 
senting them to the public; at the instigation, however, of a 
friend, he offered the “* Stranger” to the managers of Drury-lane 
theatre ; it was immediately accepted, and on its producticn ree 
ceived with extraordinary success, a success which led the way to 
the inundation of German Dramas with which the stage was for a 
long time overwhelmed. 

His last dramatic production was entitled ‘‘ Oberon’s Oath,” 
and first performed at Drury-lane theatre on the 2lst May last ; 
he meditated several material alterations in the construction of 
this piece, which would have increased its interest and popularity, 
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but on Sunday, the 26th May, a fatal attack of apoplexy terminated 
his existence, in the forty-first year of his age. 

Mr. Thompson, although a gentleman of indefatigable industry, 
Was, as too many literary men have been, the victim of pecuniary 
misfortune. In his prosperity, he so warmly patronised the pro- 
vincial members of the histrionic art, that he was known through- 
out the profession by the title of ‘“* The Actor's Friend;” in the 
hour of adversity he experienced much unkindness from persons 
of his own rank and connexion, but we have reason to believe 
that his Thespian friends remembered his kindness to. the last. 
While living, he was every thing that could be wished on the score 
of domestic attachment, as his widow and children most affection- 
ately feel; and dead, he is puignantly lamented by those who knew 
his worth, and were not, it is to be hoped, aware of troubles and 


sorrows, which preying upon an independent, but most sensitive 
mind, probably led to his dissolution. 


His decease has left a wi- 
dow and six children without any prospect of support, except what 
arises from a very trifling annuity possessed by Mrs. Thompson. 
' A private subscription in their aid is promoted by a few friends, 


and a public one for the sale of his last dramatic effort, which will 
shortly be published by Miller, of Bow-street. Mr. Parry, the 
composer of the music in this piece, has published the most popu- 
lar songs, &c., and half the profits arising from the sale of them, 
for three months, will be presented to Mrs. Thompson. 

As a dramatist, Mr. Thompson was not possessed of much abi- 
lity. None of his original productions have become stock-pieces, 
and of his translations, that meretricious drama, the “ Stranger," 
alone, is ever performed at present. As a translator, we have 
heard him commended for correctness, but, as we have no know- 
ledge of the German language, we do not profess to offer any opi- 
nion of our own upon the subject. He, at least, appears to have 
followed his originals closely, if we may judge from the nonsense 
which abounds in many of his translations; yet, in saying this, 

let us not be understood as joining in the senseless cry against the 
entire German Drama, so often heard in this country ; we must 
rather attribute the circumstance to Mr. T.’s bad taste in his 
choice of originals—let us not confound the puerilities of Kotze- 
bue with the sublimities of Schiller—-to form our estimate of the 
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merits of the German Drama from the generality of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s translations, were much the same thing as if a German 
should form his opinion of our own from translations of Pocock’s 
farces. 


The following is a list of Mr. Thompson's works :-— 


The German Theatre, in 6 vols. 8vo. 1860 and 1801. This work was pub- 
lished in monthly parts, and contains translations of nineteen dramas from the 
German of Kotzebue, Goethe, Lessing, Schiller, &c. &e., 

Ignez de Castro, a tragedy, translated from the Portuguese of Don Do- 
mingo Quita. 8vo. 1800. Never acted. 

Godolphin ; or, The Lion of the North, a Drama, produced at Drury-lane, 
October 12, 1813. Not printed. 

Oberon’s Oath ; or, the Paladin and the Princess. ‘A Romance. 8vo. 1816. 


Besides his dramatic works, he published some Poems ; ‘ The 
Ring; or, Merry Wives of Madrid;” ‘‘ The Recal of Momus ;” 
and numerous translations from the French, particularly a work 
On the subject of the breed of Merino sheep, which he had made his 
practical study on a most extensive scale. He has also left behind 
him several plays and other compositions unpublished. 


THEATRICAL AND LITERARY GHIT-CHAT. 


*,* Authors and Publishers of Poetical and Dramatic Works, in the Press or 
in preparation, are requested to favour us with notices of the same, which will 
be immediately inserted, free of expense. 


The first Number of a work called ‘‘ Thanet and the Cinque 
Ports,” will appear-on the Ist August, and will be completed in 
12 monthly parts; foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d., or demy 4to. 4s. In the 
course of the work will be given Views of all the Churches, Cas- 
tles, Vestiges of Antiquity, &c. in the Isle of Thanet, and South- 
Eastern Extremity of England. Engraved by Mr. W. Deeble, from 
drawings made by himself, accompanied with suitable descrip- 
tions. 
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The following notice appears appended to the bills of the Eng- 
lish Opera House. If any thing can possibly shame the winter 


managers from their pitiful lies, it will be the example of Mr. Ar- 
nold :— 


‘* The public are requested to observe, that in the future management of 
this Theatre it is proposed to abstain from the custom which has of late years 
prevailed, of enlarging, at the bottom of the play-bills, on the success of per- 
formers and performances, which has been by many considered as an attempt 
to direct, and sometimes to mislead, their judgment.” 


A continuation of Ryley’s amusing ‘‘ Itinerant ; or, Memoirs of 
an Actor,” will speedily be published by subscription, in three 
volumes, 

The following additional lines to the Opening Address spoken 
at the English Opera House, were introduced on the 19th June : 


** For we've no substitutes to feed your hopes, 
No dancing here of foreigners on ropes, 

No prancing palfreys we, from AsTLEY’s stray’d, 
We hope to draw—witheut the horses’ aid.” 


We are informed that the author of the critique in the “‘ Quar- 
terly Review,” on Mr. Maturin’s first production, (vide p. 380,) 
was Walter Scott, and that Mr. S_ was eo struck with the writer's 
extraordinary genius that he made him a present of 50. 

Mr. Wilson's “‘ Treatise on Waltzing” will appear in the course 
of July ; the publication has been delayed by an accident which 
happened to the principal plate. The following works, by the 
same gentleman, will appear in August. ‘* A Complete System of 
English Country Dancing ;” ‘ A Technical Ball-room Diction- 
_ ary;”’ and ‘* A Companion to the Ball-room.”’ 

The brutal attack upon Mrs. Mardyn, which we noticed at page 
467, has produced a letter upon the subject from that lady to the 
Editor of the Chronicle, who had written an article in her defence. 
It appears that the disapprobation manifested was occasioned by 
a rumour that Mrs. M. was the cause of “* the recent domestic 
disagreements of a noble family.” This she positively denies, and 
asserts that Lord Byron “‘ never met her but within the walls of 
Drury-lane theatre; that about twenty sentences comprise the 
whole of the conversation with which she was ever honoured by 
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him, and that these sentences were delivered, most probably within 
the hearing, and most certainly within the view, of the whole 
Green-room. After some remarks on the unpleasantness of the 
public appeal which the malice of her persecutors had rendered 
necessary, she concludes in the following words, ‘‘ I am a friend- 
less, unprotected female, entirely dependent on the public estima- 
tion for my support. This acknowledgment of my helplessness 


will, I am convinced, be my future strength with all generous and 
feeling minds.” 








Wonderful, and much-to-be-commended, is the ingenuity of 
theatrical managers. ‘‘ Adelaide” was produced at Covent-garden 
on Thursday, the 23d May, but did not meet with a reception suf. 
ficiently warm to encourage its repetition. What was to be 
done—honestly to state the truth, or even to say nothing about 
the matter, would have been the conduct of men of sense, but the 
wiseacres of the Garden it seems knew better, and therefore let 
the thing fall by degrees, in the following ingenious manner. 


‘¢ Miss O’Neill’s performance of Adelaide excited the enthusiastic admiration 
of the audience, and the play was announced for repetition amidst universal 
applause. Jt will be performed to-morrew, Monday, and Thursday.’ Friday, 
May 2Ath. 

“< The extraordinary exertion attending Mics Q’Neill’s performance of Ade- 
laide, renders it impossible for her to repeat that character for some time.'’ 


‘Saturday, May 25th. 





PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


ER 
THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH, 


Wednesday, May 15—Was kindly granted as a benefit-night for 
Mr. and Mrs. Berry, who had not appeared at this theatre for some 
years before. Mr. Berry was a few years ago one of the best per- 
formers of low comedy, perhaps, on the British stage, andhis man- 
ner of singing vulgar comic songs was altogether inimitable, He 
was for many years a standing favourite with the Edinburgh au- 
dience, but habits of intemperance gradually growing on him, 


completely destroyed his talents and popularity, insomuch that the 
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late manager, Mr. Siddons, was at length under the necessity of 
dismissing him from his theatrical corps. Since that period poor 
Berry has been leading the miserable life of an intemperate strol- 
ling player. But a reformation in his habits of late taking place, 
the present manager most charitably granted him a benefit, which 
was to serve as a test whether or not his restoration to the Edin- 
burgh Corps Dramatique would be acceptable to the public. 

This being evidently the crisis of Berry's fate, the public felt in- 
terested in his cause, and a crowded house was the successful re- 
sult. Mrs. Berry appeared as Rosina, which was acted as the play; 
she went through the character, and sung a great variety of songs, 
in the most beautiful and pleasing manner. Without being cither 
handsome or pretty, the unassuming modesty of Mrs. Berry makes 
her interesting and pleasing as an actress, and her correct judg- 
ment renders her successful in any character within the range of 
her acting. 

Berry appeared, amid reiterated shouts of welcome and applause, 
in his exquisite delineation of a fool—viz. Jerry Sneak in the 
«* Mayor of Garratt.” 

He played the part with all his original humour and ability, and 
seems fully capable of sustaining all his old characters. His Jerry 
Sneak may indeed be styled a must faithful delineation of a cha- 
racter rarely to be seen in human nature: in it he completely 
transports the ideas of his audience from the stage to the supposed 
town of Garratt. Mr. Berry may now consider himself replaced in 
his old situation at the Edinburgh theatre, if he can only shew 
himself capable of that self-denial which he has rendered necessary 
by his past degrading indulgences. 

Saturday, Muy 18.—After the play of ‘‘ Time's a Tell-Tale,” a 
Masquerade was brought forward at this theatre, in imitation of 
that at Covent-garden. It was not received with much 
eclat, being considered rather out of the legitimate circle of dra- 
matic amusements, 

Wednesday, June 5.—The theatre closed for the Winter Season, 
after a season of 136 nights. The benefits have been much worse 
attended than they ought to have been for the remuneration of the 
performers ; the prolongation of the season, however, and their 
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being preceded by the appearance of Mrs. Siddons, Kemble, and 
Mathews, sufficiently accounts for the neglect. 

The Summer-Season will coinmence early in July, in the course 
of which Miss O'Neill, Sinclair, and Johnstone will appear. Many 
warm wishes have also been expressed for Mr. Kean. 


Edinburgh, June 15, 1816. J.A 





LIST OF PLAYS, 


Mar. 16, Wheel of Fortune, (Kemble’s first appearance;) Weathercock. 
—— 18, Hamlet; Bombastes Furioso. * 
— 19, Stranger; For England Ho! 
—— 20, Cato; Fortune of War. 
—— 21, Macbeth; Sylvester Daggerwood ; Jovial Millers. 
—— 22, Wonder; Magpie. 
—— 23, Coriolanus ; Lovers’ Quarrels. 
—— 25, Richard Iif.; King and the Duke. 
—— 26, Cato; For England Ho! 
—— 27, Coriolanus ; Raising the Wind. 
—— 28, King John; Darkness Visible. 
—— 30, New Way to Pay Old Debts ; Jean de Paris. 
April 2, Henry VIII.; Spoiled Child. 
—— 3, Coriolanus ; Magpie. 
—— 4, Julius Cesar; Sylvester Daggerwood ; Jovial Millers. 
-—— 6, (Benefit of Kemble.) King Lear ; Jew and the Doctor. 
—— 8, Road to Ruin; Killing no Murder. 
—— 9, Wild Oats; Chip of the Old Block ; Donald and Peggy. 
—— 10, Poor Gentleman ; Sleep-Walker. 
—— 11, Ways and Means ; Chip of the Old Rlock ; Jovial Millers. 
—— 15, (Bevefit of Mr. W. Murrray.) Provoked Husband ; Aladdin. 
—- 16, Road to Ruin; Sleep-¥ aiker. 
— 17, (Benefit of Mrs. W. Penson) Love and Gout; Forty Thieves, 
—— 18, Wild Oats ; Chip of the Old Block; Donald and Peggy. 
—- 20, (Benefit of Mr. Mathews) Horse and the Widow ; Mail Coach Ad- 
ventures ; Killing no Murder. 
—— 22, Quaker; Waterman; Jovial Miilers. 
—— 23, Bombastes Furieso ; Lock aud Key ; King and the Duke. 
— 24’ (Benefit of Mrs. Eyre and Family) Every Oue has his Fault ; For 
England Ho! 
—— 25, Rivals; (Julia, Miss Bristow,) Aladdin. 
—— 27, (Benefit of Mr. Trueman) Iukle and Yarico; What Next? (First 
time here.) 
—— 29. (Benefit of Mr. Russel) King Henry 1V; The Farmer. 
—— 30, (Benefit of Mr. Gurbutt) Belle’s Stratagem ; Valentine and Orson. 
May 1, (Benefit of Mrs. Nicol) Way to Keep Him; Jack’s Wedding-Day ; 
Past Ten o'clock, and a Rainv Night. 
—— 2, (Benefit of Mr. Putnam) Honey Moen, Ella Rosenberg. 
-——— 3, The Minstrels; or, A Tour tirough Engiand and Jreland ; (Znele- 
don, Collyer, and Master Tay/or.) 
—-- 4, (Benefit of’ Mr. James) Merchant of Venice; Lubin and Janette ; 
What Next ? ; 
—— 6, (Benefit of Mr. Jones.) Schvol for Scandal; Blue Devils ; For Eng- 
land Ho! } , 
—— 7, (Benefit of Miss Douglas.) Pizarro; Katharine and Petruchio. 
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May , 8, (Benefit of Mr. Benson.) Wild Indian Girl ; Review: or, Wags of 
+ Windsor; Harlequin Brilliant. 

— 15, (Benefit of Mr. and Mrs, Berry.) Rosina; Poor Jack, or the Bene- 
volent Tars ; Mayor of Garratt. 

—— 18, Time’s a Tell-Tale ; Masquerade. 

—— 20, (Charity Benefit.) Poor Gentleman ; Jovial Millers; Bee Hive. 

—— 21, (Benefit of Messrs. Swan and Chippendale, and Miss Stantield.) Sus- 

picious Husband ; Recruiting Serjeant ; Harlequin and Miser. 

22, (Benefit of Mr. Finn.) Clandestine Marriage ; Children in the Wood. 

—— 23, (Benefit of Messrs. Ronaldson and Pyett.) The Wonder! Shepherd 
and Hamadryad: La Perouse. 

—— 25, School for Scandal; Masquerade. 

—— 27, (Benefit of Box-keeper.) Twelfth Night; Jovial Millers; What 
Next ? 

—— 28. (Benefit of Mr. and Misses Adcock.) Robin Hood; Guardian ; Har- 

lequin and Miser. 

29, Pizarro; Donald and Peggy ; Mayor of Garratt. 

30, Foundling of the Forest ; Jack’s Wedding-day ; Bombastes Furioso. 

June 1, (Benefit of Mr. Fitzmaurice.) Honey Moon ; Poor Jack, or the Be- 

nevolent Tars ; Raising the Wind. 

3, John Bull; Shepherd and Hamadryad ; Waterman. 

—— 4, Robin Hood; Love Laughs at Locksmiths ; Harlequin and Miser. 

—— 5, (Benefit of Mr. Jones.) Suspicious Husband; Sleep Walker. (The- 
atre elosed for the Winter-season. 
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